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A TURKISH DEBT. 
A True Story. 

Alex. Greatorex had been kind to Mehemet Ali, 
his Turkish neighbor. Greatorex was a canny 
Scotchman who had been for some years a large 
and successful wool merchant in Constantinople. 

Mehemet Ali was in the same kind of business ; 
and when the Scotchman first came to establish 
himself in the Turkish capital, this Turkish neigh- 
bor had been friendly and helpful. As the years 
went on, however, Greatorex had increased and 
Ali had decreased. 

From time to time the Scot had aided the Turk 
in some business emergency, or had postponed 
his claim for some small debt, until at last the 
sum owed him by Ali amounted to five hundred 
dollars—a sum so small to the prosperous mer- 
chant that it troubled him not at all; but so large 
to the Turkish debtor that to meet this obligation 
became the settled purpose and ambition of his 
life. 

Whenever the two men met in the pleasant 
streets of Constantinople, the Turk would salute 
his creditor with a profound salaam,—that grace- 
ful Turkish gesture which is supposed to mean, 
‘I lay my mouth in the dust at your feet,””—and 
then he would say: ‘I have not forgotten,—I do 
not forget,—my debt is of five hundred dollars!" 

One day, as Greatorex walked along the familiar 
street, a stranger salaamed before him, and then 
said: “I am the eldest son of Mehemet Ali. He 
is dead, and his debts are mine. I owe to your 
honor five hundred dollars.” 

But it seemed that business prospered with 
the son no better than with his father, for years 
went on and the debt was not paid; yet still, 
whenever the two men met, the Turk bent before 
the Christian, and acknowledged his obligation. 

At length one day another turbaned head bowed 
itself in the street before Greatorex, and a new 
voice said: ‘‘My brother is dead. I am the second 
son of Mehemet Ali, and his debts are mine. I 
owe your honor five hundred dollars, and surely 
it shall be paid.’’ And again for a few years 
this pledge was repeated at every meeting with 
the second son. 

At last still another Turkish head was bowed 
before Greatorex, and still another voice said: 
“Both my elder brothers are dead. I am the 
third and last son of my father. His debts are 
now mine, and I owe your honor five hundred 
dotlars.”” 

A few months later on, to the customary 
acknowledgment of the debt, the young Turk 
added: ‘“‘And I see now how payment shall be 
possible ;’” and he went on to explain that his 
profession was that of a civil engineer, and he 
was to be sent to Syria to make an important 
survey, and the fee would be large, and the debt 
of his father should be the first claim on it. 

For some while after this the wool merchant 
heard nothing of his debtor; but at length a 
young Turk came to him, in his office, and desired 
to speak with him. 

“T am the friend,’’ he said, ‘‘of Ali, the son of 
Mehemet. He was stricken with fever in Syria, 
and died before he had completed his survey. I 
was with him in his last hour, and he told me 
of the unpaid debt of his father, and made me 
promise to lay it before his three sisters, and call 
on them to do honor to his father’s memory by 
its payment. Each of the sisters has her own 
husband, and one of them is rich; but the hus- 
bands say they were not the sons of Mehemet 
Ali; and they would fain escape from this obliga- 
tion that was his.’’ 

‘‘And why not ?’’ said Greatorex, kindly. ‘The 
sum is small. I will forgive the debt.’’ 

‘Not so, my lord,” answered the young Turk. 
“[ have promised the son of Mehemet that the 
debt shall be paid, and he would be ill at ease in 
his grave if I broke my word. But the three 
sisters are gathered this morning in the house of 
their father, and they would fain speak with my 
lord. Will my lord go thither? And when they 


propose to leave the debt unpaid, my lord must |’ 


answer only, ‘There is no haste. In the world 
that is to come each one shall have his own.’ ”’ 

And the Scot and the Turk went forth together 
to the house of Mehemet Ali, and from behind 
the curtains of the women’s room came the voices 
of the three unseen daughters : 

‘Would my lord graciously forgive the debt of 
their father, since he was not the father of their 
husbands ?”’ 


| entries during the last year, has been so useful to | 


| pairs of short cuts at the back and tied in airy 





And Greatorex, as he had been instructed in | 
advance by the young Turk answered only, 
In the world to come each | 
one shall have his own.”’ 

Then, from behind the curtain, reached the 
slender, dark hand of the eldest daughter, and in 
it was a purse. ‘‘There,’’ said a voice, “there is 
the debt which is due to the creditor of our | 
father.” 

And when in his own counting-room the old 
Scotchman opened the purse, he found there not 
only the five hundred dollars, but also the interest 
on it, at five per cent., for nineteen years. The 
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CHRISTMAS NOTE-BOOK. 
A little Christmas note-book, filled by numerous 





its owner throughout the busy, hurrying time of | 
preparation for the holidays, that several very 
dainty and pretty duplicates—one of which forms 
the subject of our sketch—have been made to 
offer as gifts to others to whom they can be of | 
service. 
The cover in the sketch is shaped from What- | 
man’s heavy water-color paper, and the inner 
leaves from unruled commercial note-paper cut in 
two from side to side across the middle of the 
sheets; they are bound together by narrow crim- 
son satin ribbons which are passed through two 


little bows; one end of the upper bow is much 
longer than the rest, and the extreme end of it is 
tied around a short, rubber-tipped pencil. 

Extending across the cover, as if tied in with 
each bow, are two rustic, brown branches, bearing 
autumn-tinted leaves and wintry berries, all in 
water-colors. The inscription 


f Right HercJudot 
Each Timely Thought 
‘ Forkh as 





is painted in brown and crimson tints across the 
middle of the cover. 

The first inner leaf bears the names of the owner 
and the donor, with the date and any chosen 
Christmas wish or quotation. The remaining 
leaves are divided into several parts, or chapters, 
of several leaves each, headed by the following 
titles: Wishes Expressed, Items to Remember, 
Clipped and Culled, Gifts of Courtesy, and Never 
Again; all of which explain themselves, unless it 
may be the last. 

Under that heading should be recorded the 
bits of easily forgotten wisdom and experience 
gained by past errors in judgment or mistaken 
expenditure,—such as the following, quoted from 
the note-book used last years ‘Will never buy 
another elegant gift-book till swre that there will 
be money enough left for a few helpful gifts for 
those of my friends who need them; will provide 
the latter first.”’ 

The last leaf bears the title, Gifts Now Ready; 
beneath which may be placed, as fast as gained 
or completed, a list of finished articles in store. 

With such a guide the work of preparation for 
the holidays is greatly expedited, as it leaves 
little to be decided at the last moment. It is 
especially useful to those with slender purses, 
and also to those who can give, of their abund- 
ance, in charity as well as to friends. 

Folding Christmas cards would make hand- 
some covers ; so would blotting-paper, ornamented 
with suitable pen and ink sketches; and silk cords 
and tassels might be used instead of ribbons. 
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POOR INDEED. 


Recent visitors at the Columbian Exhibition 
could not fail to be amused by the devices of the 
different venders to attract attention to their 
wares, as well as by their disgust at any want of 
success. 


One young man strolling past the counter of an 
Algerian, let his roving eye fall upon a paper- 
knife of quaint design. 

“One do-lar!’’ exclaimed the dealer. } 

The customer glanced away. 

‘“‘Seventy-fi’ cent,’ whispered the seller across 
the counter. 

Another pause, and he came to the aisle, 
brandishing the knife, as the young man drifted 
away. 

‘*We sell—we go away—forty cent.” 

Following along, he asked, ‘Do you wish it ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I’d like it well enough,” said the 
young man, looking up at the decorations. 

All excitement, the fakir asked breathlessly : 

‘How much you have to give ?”’ 

‘*Well,”’ drawled the visitor, ‘I’ve been here 
some time now, and I guess I’ve got about ten | 
cents left.’’ | 

The foreigner dropped the knife in disgust. | 
a he exclaimed, ‘‘urh! go buy one sand- | 
wich !”’ 





“The Awakening of Love,” 
The Original Oil Painting, 


by PerrauLt, which was exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1891, and was purchased 
there by the Doliber-Goodale Company for their exhibit of Mellin’s Food 
at the World’s Fair, has been returned from Chicago, and is now being exhibited 
to the public, free, at THE YourH’s Companion Office, Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
before its departure for the 


California Mid-Winter Exposition. 


The many friends of Mellin’s Food who saw the picture at the World’s 
Fair, as well as those who were prevented from visiting Chicago will, we feel 
sure, welcome this opportunity to examine this beautiful gem of modern art. The 
exhibition of this exquisite Oil Painting in THe Yourn’s Companion Office recalls 
the magnificent colored reproduction of it which appeared on the cover page of 
the World’s Fair Number of THE YourH’s Companion last May, and also the signifi- 
cant words of a prominent writer in reference to it: 

“As the Greek matrons gazed earnestly on the statues of their ideal gods, with 
the hope that their children might embody such beauties, so should modern mothers 
keep before them this ideal of a perfect child.” 


Every one who saw the beautiful colored reproduction of our picture, 
“The Awakening,” on the cover of The World’s Fair Number of THE Youtu’s 
ComPANION, or the original oil-painting in our exhibit at the World’s Fair, will 
be interested and gratified to know that 


Mellin's Food 


received the highest awards that were given for Infants’ Foods— that it was the 
only infants’ food used in the Creche at the Children’s Building, and that Miss 
Marjory Hall, the Matron, has written us that she selected it herself after having 
tried and discarded several other Infants’ Foods. 

Our book for the instruction of mothers, “‘THE CARE AND FEEDING 
OF INFANTS,” together with a copy of letter from Miss Marjory Hall, Matron 
of Creche at Children’s Building, World’s Fair, and Virginia Day Nursery, N. Y., 
will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 





For Christmas. 
Columbus Souvenir Spoon. 
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OXIDIZED SILVER— BOWL INLAID WITH GOLD. 





Palmer, Mass., Nov. 15, 1893. 

I received the three Souvenir Spoons 
some little time ago. I am more than 
pleased with them. They are just lovely. 

1 fully appreciate IVORINE Washing Pow- 
der, having used it for years. I think 
there is nothing to equal it for washing. 
It does not require half the labor and 
makes the clothes beautifully white. 

I send you 6 doves and 72 cents in 
stamps, for which please send me 6 Souvenir 
Spoons in a Plush Case. They will make 
such a handsome Christmas Gift. 


MRS. L. LYNCH. 


Derby, Conn., Nov. 12, 1893. 

I received the little spoon and think 

it is lovely, and every one who has seen 
it thinks so too. Please send me 4 more 
for Christmas Presents. eee 


MRS. D. H. HOTCHKISS. 
On Every | 1-2 Pound Package of IVORINE 


Washing Powder there is a picture of a Dove. Cut out one 
of these dove pictures from a package and mail to us with 
Six 2-cent stamps, and we will send you our beautiful 


Columbus Souvenir Spoon. 


We will send for Two Doves and 24 cents, 2 spoons. 
For Three Doves and 36 cents, 3 spoons, etc., etc. 
s For 6 Doves and 72 cents we will send 
Special Offer e 6 Spoons in Handsome Plush Case. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Box B, Glastonbury, Conn. 


(Proprietors of Williams’ Celebrated Shaving Soaps.) 
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$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 





Copyright, 1893, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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down at his desk. The old man was very angry. | flowers and leaves had served his purpose. Not| shelter, no trees, no shrubs. The flowery slopes 
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Here was a chance to increase the fame of his | a pupil in the workshop of monsieur could have | lay far below, and the goat track ceased at the 


STUPID JACQUES. workshop. But there was no spirit in the youths improved these works by a touch. foot of the glacier. Henceforth the way to the 
. before him. He looked from one to another, with | Jacques knew it. He had listened too often to | rocks pointed out by Monsieur Perrot was 


“Ah, pig that you are! Wretched being! broken and hard to follow; but here and there 
Cannibal! Sloth!” 
Monsieur Perrot paused, reflecting that wrath 


was wasted on this stupid Jacques, standing 


almost pathetic longing to see some spark of | the lectures of the master not to know the differ- 
genius in the faces. But all were bent over their | ence between good and bad work. His inspection 
| 


work, quite content to copy with exquisite skill | of his designs seemed to give him courage as his | blocking the road, and Jacques sank beside them 
. | * 
the beautiful designs he had made from ten to fifty | gaze rested on the fading glow which tinged the | to drink and rest. 


cool streamlets gurgled from under the boulders 


He could almost hear the throbbing of his 





sullenly before him. 

Jacques was the village drudge. The many 
sins of his parents toward the community were 
freely visited on the son, who remembered noth- 
ing in life but hard words, averted looks and 
blows. Averted looks, for amongst other 
evils descending to him from his forefathers 
was the horrible goitre, which made the lad 
an object of loathing to strangers. 

Jacques was death in life. His heart had 
seldom beat to the spring of joy. He wore 
an expression of misery, especially irritating 
to the artistic eye of Monsieur Perrot. 

Poor abused dogs and mules, had they 
been able to speak, might have praised the 
delicate touch of the boy's hands, and his 
kindness to their misery. Their browbeaten 
benefactor was scarcely more capable of 
expressing his unhappiness than they. 

Day by day his life was the same dull 
round. He rose early, huddled on his rags, 
and set forth to his duties at the workshop 
of Monsieur Perrot. This establishment, in 
which Monsieur Perrot presided over a large 
number of apprentices and pupils engaged in 
the art of carving, stood on the outskirts of 
the village. The style, the finish of every 
object permitted to leave this workshop had 
rendered Monsieur Perrot famous, and the 
proprietor of the largest shop in Interlaken 
supplied the connoisseurs amongst his pat- 
rons from the wealth of artistic designs 
brought to him twice a year by the old artist. 

Besides the sweeping and dusting of the 
workshop, Jacques was expected to saw 
wood, attend to the fires, and be at the beck 
and call of all the workmen as well! as of 
monsieur, whose temper was ever of the most 
irascible. In the boy’s odd moments of 
leisure he was permitted to listen to Monsieur 
Perrot’s general instructions, and otherwise 
learn as much about carving as he could 
from the use of castaway tools and rejected 
material. 

This morning Jacques had come late to 
the workshop, for he had been detained on 
the way by a housewife who compelled him 
to perform a task of a peculiarly disagreeable 
kind. Such detention often befell him, for 
people were not inclined to let him rise from 
the old position of village drudge to the status 
of slavery for Monsieur Perrot alone. After 
the old artist had vented his rage on Jacques 
he turned to his workmen with fury : 

‘Fools that you are! Would that I might 
be young again for one week. Oh, had I the 
use of these rheumatic limbs! Idiots! Con- 
tent to go on year by year, copying, copying. 
When an opportunity comes of distinguishing 
yourselves, you feebly cry, you can’t think of 
atheme. Pigs!” 

Jacques had never seen the master in such an 
inclusive rage. The pupils hung their heads. 

“Five hundred francs!"’ cried monsieur, taking 
up a paper from his desk, and holding it to his 
failing eyes. ‘‘Five hundred francs! It is a 
fortune, and then the renown!’’ He paused and 
glared round the room. 

‘“‘Would monsieur read it again ?’’ asked one 
voice, faintly. 

Monsieur did not read so much as shout it 
again! 

“Five hundred francs for the most beautiful 
and natural design of the edelweiss. Nothing con- 
ventional allowed in the competition. The prize 
is offered by a wealthy American who desires to 
take back a souvenir of the high Alps to his 
country.” 

Monsieur threw aside the paper as he cried 
passionately : 

‘And you say you have never seen the edel- 
weiss growing, that you know not where to find 
it! Whence do you suppose I wrought that 
design and that,” pointing with trembling hands 








| 


to the models copied by his pupils year after vear. | 


«I searched until | found my edelweiss. True it is 
not plentiful in this region, but it grows amongst 
the rocks below the glacier yonder.” 

He pointed to the mountain above the village, 
sighed, turned abruptly from the window, and sat 


years ago. Now his old hands had quite lost 
their cunning though his brain was as clear as 
ever. 

Jacques stood behind his master. 
downcast eyes were upraised and shining. 


His usually 














rocks by the glacier. 


«I will do it, monsieur,”’ said he, aloud. 
Night was falling when he set out for the 
heights. The moon had not yet risen above the 





At Last the Edelweiss. 


daring thought had come to the boy’s mind. 
Deadened by his own injuries, his brain yet found 
strong impetus in the sympathy which filled his 
generous heart. He felt in some occult manner 
that monsieur was suffering acutely, and to suf- 
fering Jacques’s soul was keenly responsive. 

“<I will do it,’”’ he said to himself, ‘‘I can carve. 
I can invent.’’ His mouth closed firmly. His 
flashing eyes were bent on monsieur’s bowed 
head. When the master turned, he met this 
intense gaze, which combined the look of a faith- 
ful dog with intelligent and daring sympathy. 

The old man’s eyes filled as he motioned the 
lad away. Was it come to this, that he should be 
pitied by this dull soul ? 

Jacques went out into the sunshine like one in 
a dream, uplifted from the earth by wings whose 
powers he scarcely dared to test. But he was 
speedily recalled to the present by rude demands 
on his services. By the time he reached his lair 
above the goat's shed, it was past the sunset hour, 
and the afterglow was spreading from the base to 
the snowy peaks of the Oberland. 

Jacques sought in the semi-darkness of the loft 
for a wooden box, with which he crept down the 
ladder to the light. Here beside old Nannette, the 
goat, he sat at ease, gloating over the treasures 
which he held forth one by one. Nannette herself 
had often been his model. Again the familiar 


narrow and deep. The air was chilled by a wind 
that swept from the eternal snows of the glacier 
through the ragged garments of Jacques. But 
hope thrilled his heart to endure physical discom- 
fort. The last light from the village disappeared 
as the boy climbed beyond the intervening trees. 
Hours and hours he must toil upward toward the 
cluster of chalets where he meant to await the 
dawn. 

When Jacques stumbled into the moonlit road, 
the rough men of the chalets were asleep. Careless 


of a welcome, the weary lad boldly entered the | 


nearest shelter and lay down to rest. He was 
awakened from his dreamless sleep by the hospi- 
table owner of the chalet who gave him food, and 
the cheer of kindly words. Jacques received this 
strange experience with his usual silence, but a 
radiant smile shone from his uplifted eves, as he 
started again for the heights. 

Five thousand feet below him the valley was 
enveloped in mist which, to Jacqnes, seemed a 
veil that shut away from him the accustomed life 
of cruel drudgery. Ah! here was the sun! 


Itself not vet visible, but the snowy peaks had | 


emerged from their cloud of mist, and stood 
tinged with pink and gold against the blue sky. 
Jacques began to sing. 

Up and up rose the sun above the mountains, 
till they shone with heat. There was now no 


heart in these solitudes. He looked down at the 
village, a mere dot in the valley. The haze of 
early morning had long He 


since vanished. 


A | rocky spurs of the mountain, for the valley was | listened almost fearfully to the roar of the torrent 


tearing its way the rocky precipices. 
Afar the solemn resonance of the avalanche 
seemed to thrill the Jacques was 
now in sight of the to which 
monsieur had pointed as the home of the 
edelweiss. 

Jacques rubbed his eyes, dazzled by the 
glare and glitter of sunbeams around him; 
then with breathless eagerness climbed on 
beside the torrentand up, up, up. At last the 
edel weiss! 

Bright though the sun might be about 
Jacques, that was but a dark day in the work- 
shop. Everything went wrong. Models were 
displaced, dust covered the floor, and the 
pupil who volunteered his services to clear 
the room upset fragile work of the 
master’s. Monsieur Perrot cried vehemently 
a hundred times that morning, ‘‘Where is 
this Jacques? I'll belabor him soundly when 
he arrives!” 

A second day passed, and by this time a 
goat-herd, arriving at the village, mentioned 
incidentally that Jacques had passed the 
night in his chalet. The villagers learned to 
miss him in the week that followed, and 
nursed their wrath at his temerity in thus 
breaking the routine of his life. The author- 
ities decided that a messenger should be sent 
to bring him hack to the village; but this step 
was rendered unnecessary, as one day Jacques 
reappeared, a little paler and more ragged 
than before, but apparently the same humble 
drudge. Some thought him even more silent 
than before. Nothing could induce him to tell 
why or where he had been on the mountain. 

As by magic the workshop returned to its 
former order, and Monsieur Perrot could 
devote his time to the choice of goods for the 
store at Interlaken. He was enduring bitter 
mortification of spirit. His friend, the pro- 
prietor of the art museum, had said ; 

“It is certain some pupil from the workshop 
of Monsieur Perrot will carry off the five 
hundred francs.”” 

“Why ’ monsieur had replied with 
eager vanity. His friend waved his hand in 
the direction of the works of art just laid out 
for choice. ‘No other work comes up to 
this,”” he replied, ‘though I've seen all the 
designs before.”’ 

Poor Monsieur Verrot! He would 
permitted this season to pass without visiting 
Interlaken if his living had not depended 
on these sales. 

Some weeks later he opened the door of his 
workshop with a gloomy air one morning. In a 
few hours he must start for Interlaken. He 
paused with his hand on the latch, casting angry 
glances on his pupils as they came clattering and 
taughing along the stone-paved streets. 

“Fools! Pigs!’’ he murmured. ‘‘They have 
no souls, no ambitions!” 

He entered the workshop and approached his 
desk. Here he halted in extreme surprise, and 
looked round with eyes that swam with tears on 
the noisy youths as they entered. 

“Tell me!” said he. “Which of you?” 

He pointed to his desk, upon which stood an 
exquisite carving of edelweiss, apparently grow- 
ing from some rocks piled skilfully around it. In 
a moment the whole.troop clustered round the 
master. Mouths fell open with surprise, eyes 
widened with intense astonishment. Monsieur 
Perrot looked upon them benignantly. 

“You were not willing that the old man’s work- 
sliop should lose its renown ?”’ said he, his voice 
trembling with emotion. ‘‘Let me embrace him 
who has done this beautiful work !"’ 

They hung their heads. ‘Not 1, master, 
I,’’ was heard, until, abashed, all slunk away 
the benches. 

Monsieur stood bewildered. His enraptured 
gaze seemed absorbed in the perfection of the 
edelweiss. At length he turned to his pupils. 
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‘*Messieurs,”’ said he, scathing them with his | 
glance, ‘‘this is a work of genius! You are right. 
This is none of yours.”’ 

He paused. His roving, fiery glance caught 
the radiant smile of Jacques, who stood breath- 
less in the doorway, leaning on his broom. A 
light broke in upon the mind of the old artist; 
the scales fell from his eyes. 

‘‘Jacques!”’ he eried. “You ?’’ 

Well might the students be struck dumb with 
surprise, for the next instant saw “stupid 
Jacques,” the village drudge, held close in the 
embrace of the master. 

‘‘You shall sweep no more, my son, my son!”’ 
cried Monsieur Perrot, brushing aside his tears 
of joy. Then politely holding out the broom to 
the workmen, he said : 

‘‘Messieurs, for the future this implement will | 
be wielded in turn by one and another of you, | 
for Jacques —”’ 

He looked down on the lad with unspeakable 
tenderness. 

“You have saved the old man’s name from 
dishonor. Henceforth we shall be as father and 
son. Come! To Interlaken!” 

He released the bewildered lad from his em- 
brace, and carefully took up the precious work of | 
art. Monsieur Perrot held it out well in view of | 
the open-mouthed pupils. 

‘‘Messieurs, adieu!’’ said he, bowing derisively 
in their direction. 

Then laying one arm around the bent shoulders 
of the village drudge, he bore Jacques away to | 
the world beyond the valley, where fame and 
fortune awaited his genius. 





Apa M. TRotTrTeErR. 
| 
— 
THE TREES OF DECEMBER. 
The gaunt and wrinkled orchard shivers ‘neath 
The blast, like Lear upon the lish heath, 
And mossy boughs blow wild that, undistressed, 
Another spring shall hide the cheerful nest. 


Selected. —Robert U. Johnson. 
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QUALITY’S TEMPTATION. 
In Two PARTS.—Part II. 


Mrs. Judson’s Disappointment. 


Old Miss Kent lay at Porthaven on her four- 
poster bed in the room overlooking the sea, whose 
sounds reached her with a sense that they might | 
bear her away at any moment to that farther | 
shore for which she was patiently, hopefully 
waiting. 

She was very poor, and would, but for the 
kindness of neighbors, have known bitter need in 
her last illness. -She had outlived all that she | 
loved in life, except the girl who had been named | 
for her. | 

Had Miss Kent prospered in business, Quality | 
would have inherited a sum of money sufficient at | 





Quality’s cheeks colored. She dared not con-— 
tradict the impression that her aunt had allowed 
her to come. She meant to keep back the cruel | 
letter if possible. 

That night, while Miss Kent slept and she lay | 
near her on the ehintz couch, she kept wondering | 
how things were going at the farm, and had 
Hetty Knowles discovered her mistake! A 
shiver of remorse and fear took possession of her, 
but again ‘I'll work for it’? came back to her 
mind. 

A week of anxious watching followed. Quality, 
in her suspense as to when the last parting would 
come, almost forgot to wonder at the complete 
silence on the part of those she had feared would 
‘hunt her down.”’ She never forgot the stolen 
five dollars, but all her time was absorbed in care 
of the sick woman, who seemed gradually drifting 
out of life. 

“I’ve nothin’ to leave you, Quality, my child,”’ 
old Miss Kent said one stormy afternoon, as the 
girl sat near her and Mrs. Jones was making 
broth in the kitchen. ‘I wish I had. There's 
all my clothes and the trunk of linen in the 
garret. ‘That’s all. You're next of kin, so 
there’s no use writing it down. Mebbe Rebecca 
Judson’ll make the things over fer ye.”’ 

“OQ Aunt Quality!’ cried the girl, tears spring- 
ing to her eyes. She had always called the old 
lady “aunt.” “I don't want anything but to 
have you live! And p’r’aps, now you see l’m 
handy, I could stay on with vou!” 

She held the feeble, wrinkled hand in hers, and 
let the tears flow unrestrainedly down her cheeks. 
A gleam of pleasure lighted the old woman’s 
faded eyes. 

“My good girl,”’ she said, softly, “‘you won't 
forget your old aunt, you'll see. The paper in 
the blue box is for the piece of ground where 
your mother’s buried. That'll be my grave, too. 
It was all I could do for her, Quality. Just to 
give the ground—and Rebecca’d asked the town 
for it.” She paused a moment, and then went 
on: 

‘You're a good girl—always was. Keep to it. 
I’m facin’ my God, Quality, an’ I never wronged 
human nor dumb creatur’; never teched what 
wa’n’t mine by law an’ ownership! There, don’t 
ery, honey! Keep to that. I wanted to take 
you, but couldn’t honest see my way to it. So I 
had to let ye go, and when I face Him on the 
white throne I kin say, ‘Lord, here I be, poor, 
hard-workin’, tired out; but my old hands are 
clean an’ without touch of worldly gain.’ ” 

Her eyes were fixed gently, sweetly, but with 
the ardor of one who “faced” her God, upon the 
young girl bending above her. Quality was 
standing almost rigidly; all that was keen and | 
clear and true in her nature had awakened as her | 
old cousin spoke. 

So long as she lives Quality will remember 
that solemn sermon from lips which had never 
spoken to her any words but those of wisdom 
and love. She could hardly tell what impelled 





Miss Levore, who, in spite of her anxiety over 








her batch of bread, paused to discuss the matter. 
‘I'm sure it's important, or that poor little girl 


never would write such a letter—and O Aunt 


Eunice! The Bartons live at Porthaven! It 
would be nice to see them again! I do believe 
I'll go! How lucky I finished up all those gloves 
yesterday! If you can spare me for a few days, 





Mrs. Judson and Ben arrive. 


aunty dear, I’ll go; and I’ll just telegraph Molly 
Barton I’m coming. Think how often they've 
asked me!"’ 

So one clear, soft evening, two days later, 
Hetty alighted from the train at Porthaven, 
where she was received cordially by the Bartons. 
She did not tell her friends of the letter she had 
received from Quality Ann, saying that her old 
aunt, a dying woman, begged her to come down 
there at once; that her ticket would be paid; that 
it was a matter which must be ‘“‘spoken”’ to her 
alone. f 

Great was Hetty’s surprise when young Doctor 
Barton sauntered in, and announced he had to 
‘run down to see poor old Quality Kent, who was 
dying, he feared.” 

‘Why, so have I!" said Hetty. ‘I know she’s 
ill, and I want particularly to see her.” 

But even to the doctor, as they drove to the old 
lady’s cottage, Hetty did not reveal the main 
object of her visit. Quality’s anxious face was 
visible in the window as they drove up. She met 
the doctor and his companion with evident embar- 


least to teach her some useful trade; but Miss | her, but suddenly, in a choked voice and holding | rassment. While Doctor Barton went into the 


Kent’s investment in a small 
general store had failed, and the 
mining stock into which a well- 
meaning but too sanguine adviser 
had persuaded her to put the rest 
of her money was long ago re- 
ported worthless. So here she 
lay in her bare but clean room, in 
poverty and alone save for the 
ministrations of an old neighbor 
scarcely better off than herself, 
yet too kind-hearted to see a 
friend unsuccored in her last 
hours. 

“D’ye think she'll come, Mis’ 
Jones ?”’ asked the sick woman 
abotit fonr o’clock, turning her 
dim ‘eyes from the sea to where 
an old lady sat rocking slowly 
back and forth. 

‘““‘Why, ’f course she'll come! 
That’s the afternoon train now. 
Here, guess it’s time you took 
this medicine again.” 

‘Seems hard I hevn't even 
the old house to leave Quality,” 
murmured the invalid. ‘But of 
course she knows old Higgins 
only’s lettin’ me stay to die in 
it out o’ compassion. I expect 
Rebecca Judson’s powerful hard 
on the child. ’F she doos come, 
I wish—I wish as how a home 
could be found for her here.” 

A shadow fell across the window; there was a | 
quick step on the tiny bit of gravelled walk out- 
side the cottage door, and then Quality, pale and | 
breathless, came into the room. 

All of that long journey she had felt as though 
she was running away from something—not from 
Becktown and the Corners only, but from her 
conscience. It seemed as if the rush of the train 
meant this just as much as it did that she was 
going to her dear old cousin’s sick-bed. 

But now, at sight of the thin, tranquil old face 
on the pillows, lighted up with joy at sight of her, 
the girl forgot everything but that she was 
“home” again, and dropping her bag, buried her 
face on her cousin’s shoulder and nearly wept for | 
joy. 

“Yes, Quality,’’ the old lady said, two. hours 
later, when the young girl was alone in charge, 
“I felt sure you’d come. I knew Rebecca Jud- 
son’d do that much.” 








Quality tells her Story. 


the old lady's hand a little closer in both her own, 
she said: “Aunt Quality—there’s somethin’—I’d 
like to tell it to you. Mebbe—as you’re so near 
to—God—to the Saviour—you'd know best what 
I'd oughter do.” 

She slipped down on her knees, and in a 
strained but quiet voice told her poor little story. 

So near Him! It was that doubtless which 
kept the old woman’s spirit tranquil as she 
listened. So near Him that she could listen and 
advise, could comfort and teach. 

‘**You’ll know where to find the ink an’ paper, 
child,” old Miss Kent said, presently, “an’ I 
want you should write a letter this very night. I 
shouldn't rest or die easy without I knowed 
you'd done it! There’s ten dollars with the 
paper for—you know what. Mebbe she’ll do as 
I ask fer a dyin’ woman, you know, dearie.”’ 

“It’s very odd, Aunt Eunice, isn’t it?’ said 
Hetty Knowles, when she received the letter, to 


sick-room, Hetty found herself 
alone for a few moments with 
Quality, and all poor Quality 
could say was: 

“You are so good, Miss Hetty ! 
How kind of you!” 

Doctor Barton reappeared— 
the expression of his face show- 
ing that the poor old lady’s end 
was near. 

“She is anxious to see you, 
Miss Hetty,’’ he said, gravely, 
and added, ‘“‘Let her talk. It 
will not hurt her. There is some- 
thing on her mind, and she is 
past being harmed now by any- 
thing.”’ 

Hetty went into the other room 
alone. A long time afterward, 
she used to speak of the strange 
sense of nearness to God which 
she felt during the half-hour 
which followed. Surely, those 
“poor, tired’? hands were not 
going to their Maker empty! 
They held out even now to this 
fresh, untried young soul a gift 
divine in its significance,—the 
gift of patience, forgiveness,— 
power to lead back feet that had 
strayed even ever so little. 

Sitting by the sick woman 
Hetty heard poor little Quality’s 
story—heard what the child had 
told her old cousin of the hardships of her life 
with the Judsons. 

And now, Miss Kent asked, ‘‘Would Hetty 
promise not to be hard upon the child. For, of 
course,’’ added the old lady, simply, ‘‘she wished 
to tell you of what she had done.” 

‘Hard upon her!" cried Hetty, with tears in 
her dark eyes. ‘‘O Miss Kent—how could I be! 


Of course we missed the money, but Aunt Eunice | 


had paid several bills, and couldn’t be sure to 
whom she had given the extra five dollars. Oh, 
hard upon her! Poor child! I do believe aunt 
would be glad to take her right into our house. 
We need help, and I would help her to learn what 
she has seen me doing—glove-making. She could 
very soon get into one of the large shops.” 

“Do you know,”’ said Hetty, to the doctor as 
they were driving home under the soft summer 
starlight, “I believe one can feel the presence of 
angels at such a death-bed.” 


During all this time Mrs. Judson and Ben, well 
aware that Quality had in some fashion contrived 
to reach Portbaven, were daily expecting the 
runaway to return, and were ready to pour misery 
into her cup as soon as she should appear. 

Mrs. Judson would have waited composedly 
some time longer had not an old friend from 
Porthaven who called upon her some time 





after Quality Ann’s disappearance, 
told her that Quality Kent was dead, 
and that ‘“‘she had heaps and heaps 
of clothes and sich like stowed away, 
and like as not that girl o’ Maria’s 
"ll get ‘em all.” 

This hint stirred the woman to 
immediate action. Fearing to leave 
Benjamin to his own devices during 
her absence she locked up the house, 
paid a neighbor in ‘‘trade”’ for look- 
ing after the animals, and started 
off with her son for Porthaven. 

Maria Kent's girl would see if 
she could help herself to all those 

good clothes, and she’d see what 
running away from her meant! 

Secretly Mrs. Judson was only too 
well pleased to have the services 

of her niece just for her ‘‘keep,”’ 
especially as it was not likely she 
would need much in the way of 
clothing for some time to come. Had 
Quality not fallen into her hands, 
she would have been compelled to 
hire some assistance in her dairy at 
least, so that it was with no intention 
of letting such a valuable ‘‘charge”’ 
slip throngh her fingers that she ar- 
rived at Porthaven on the afternoon 
of the wet day when Quality’s dear 
old cousin was buried. 

The tiny white cottage, as Mrs. 
Judson and Ben approached it, looked solemn 
and silent, but the mother and son marched up to 
the front door and rapped sharply. 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated Mrs. Judson. 

| “Why, sakes alive !—whatever —”’ 

For it was Hetty Knowles who opened the little 
door. Just back of her in the dim hall hovered 

| Mrs. Jones, who had often upraided Mrs. Judson 
| for heartlessness to her brother's wife. 

“Come in, Mrs. Judson,”’ said Hetty, with a 
| gleam of mischief in her dark eyes. ‘I’m sure 
Quality will be happy to see you when she wakes 
up. She has been going through a great deal of 
excitement lately—poor child—and just now is 
taking a little rest.” 

“Hoity-toity !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Judson. ‘Pretty 
goings on! What’s the meaning of all this, I 
should like to know ?”’ 

She stood still in the tiny hall, and glanced 
angrily from one to another. But Hetty was all 
bland good humor. She opened the door of the 
sitting-room and politely ushered the widow and 
her son in, ‘‘doing the honors’’ in such a way that 
Mrs. Jfidson could not but follow her lead. 

‘Why, you see,”’ said Hetty, still affable, as 
Mrs. Judson seated herself stiffly on the little 
sofa, “every one supposed that old Miss Kent 
had nothing to leave. Indeed, until within a day 
or two of her death she thought the same herself. 
But then, quite unexpectedly, a letter came from 
the West informing her some mining stock she 
had invested in had taken a lucky turn. The 
consequence is that your niece Quality will inherit 
about ten thousand dollars !"’ 

Mrs. Judson and Ben sat aghast! The widow 
could not conceal her discomfiture! Quality Ann! 
the girl she had so despised—whom she had 
scolded, and thought of only as an unpaid drudge, 
actually quite an heiress in her way! Oh, if she 
had but known it two weeks ago! 

‘“‘Might ’a’ had the hull thing to manage,’’ was 
her angry reflection while Hetty, enjoying the 
situation, rocked softly in her chair, and regarded 
the widow with an air of provoking compassion. 

“Miss Kent had time to make a will,” Hetty 
continued, pleasantly. ‘Doctor Barton who 
attended her is appointed Quality’s guardian, and 
she has a choice of a home.”’ 

“Oh!” almost gasped the widow. ‘Of course she 
won’t go agin natur’.’ No one kin do better by 
her than me, as is her own flesh and blood—well, 
that is by marriage.” 

Hetty slowly shook her head. ‘You're just 
a day too late, Mrs. Judson,’ she said. ‘You 
see—well, Quality doesn't seem quite to feel that 
she cares to go back to the farm—and Doctor 
Barton wants her to attend school. The fact is, 
she is coming to live with Aunt Eunice and 
myself for a while—she will be very welcome. 
| Indeed, before I knew of her little fortune this 
| plan was proposed. Of course she will some- 
| times visit you.” 

But one thing remained for Mrs. Judson to do. 
| She could take her departure without the added 
| humiliation of seeing Quality, and acknowledg- 
| ing her defeat. 

‘Well, Miss Knowles, since things is took out of 

| the hands of her lawful gardeens I s’pose I may 

| as well be going—I shell stop at Deacon Burr's 
and take the mornin’ train home, and I only hope 
Quality ll see fit to make good all the expense 
she’s put me to.” 

“Oh, no doubt,’’ replied the cheerful Hetty. 
“In fact it was one of the first things she suggested 

| herself.’” 

But. when. Quality would have added to the 
amount Doctor Barton refused to allow such 
foolish generosity. He remarked that the widow 
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was well off in money and lands, and that ten 
thousand dollars was not what people in Port- 
haven considered a ‘‘fortune.”’ 

But to one point Quality held. Only she and 
Hetty and Miss Levore—to whom in her penitence 
Quality insisted the story should be told—knew 
of the stolen five dollars. Quality insisted upon 
“working it out.’’ 

Accordingly no sooner had she taken up her 
abode in the comfortable home on Burrow Street 
than with a patience which was really touching 
the girl helped Hetty on her glove-making, did 
“odds and ends,’’ even carried parcels to and 
from the factory for which her friend worked. 

The day when five dollars stood to Quality’s 
credit in the acecount-book they kept, was a happy 
one for both girls. Indeed, until that debt was 
paid by her own exertions the young girl never 
seemed to consider herself entitled to feel as one 
of the family. Lucy C. Livi. 
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A WARM BREEZE. 


From the savannas of the South it hies 
To b the North a message of good cheer, 

To kiss the withered flowers o’er fast-closed eyes 
And from the frost-scarred turf wipe many a tear. 


Home Journal. — William Struthers. 


-o- 
For the Companion. 


THE “PONDICHERRY’S” GOLD. 


Very likely the reader has often heard of it, but 
until I was sent for by a firm of London marine 
contractors with reference to it, I knew nothing of 
the famous shipwreck of the British mail-steamer 
Pondicherry off the Chinese coast. 

It seems that in the year 1856 the 
Pondicherry, en route from London 
to Shanghai with a cargo of goods 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling in 
treasure, ran upon a sunken ledge 
off Cape Yang-Tse in a thick fog. 
The steamer reste«t| upon the rocks 
long enough to enable the passengers 
and crew to get off, and then she 
parted amidships. 

The forward portion rolled inside 
the ledge into comparatively shallow 
water, and was easily reached; but 
the after part went down into very 
deep water outside, and no trace of 
it could be found. 

Unfortunately, it was the after part 
of the wreck which contained the 
bullion-room; and with it, fifty thou- 
sand pounds in English gold hail gone 
out of sight, seemingly forever. 

That is to say, it was still out of 
sight when, thirty years after the 
Pondicherry was wrecked, [ was sum- 
moned to the office of Barbold & Co., 
in London, and asked if I could go 
to Shanghai. I suppose my good luck in getting 
up, from a depth of more than twenty-five fathoms, 
a great part of the treasure that went down with 
a transatlantic steamer off the Azores had some- 
thing to «lo with the call I received from Barbold 
& Co. The newspapers were full of it at the time. 

Of course I was ready to go to Shanghai, or to 
the North Pole, if I received my transportation 
thither and a fair remuneration. Within a week I 
embarked, with my diving apparatus, for China. 

Our little expedition was in charge of Captain 
John Reese, an enterprising Welshman. My 
companion diver, George Cowles, accompanied 
us, and with us went several other men and a 
good deal of apparatus. We chartered a tug at 
Shanghai, and proceeded down the coast to the 
scene of the Pondicherry’s wreck. 

We found that, owing to the dangerous character 
of the ledges here, it was impossible to work from 
the steamer. We had to send back the tugboat, 
and replace it with a large, open whaleboat, pro- 
pelled only by oars, in which we set up our 
windlass and other apparatus. 

I put on my diving dress—a “close” one, of 
course, enclosing the whole body—and a new 
helmet of the improved pattern, provided with 
three plate-glass windows, and outlet and inlet 
valves at the back. 

I went down slowly to a depth of about one hun- 
dred and forty feet before I found the bottom. It 
was as rough and rocky as the reef at the surface. 

1 had great difficulty in moving about and 
working at this depth. The pressure was tremen- 
dous; I felt much as old Atlas must have felt 
when he had the world on his shoulders—only the 
pressure was all over me instead of merely on my 
shoulders. The humming in my ears was like a 
dozen trip-hammers working all at once. 

However, I got used to it after a little. Pres- 
ently, prowling about with my lamp, I saw dimly, 
not fifteen feet away, a great dark object which 
evidently was not a rock. 

I lunged slowly toward it,—one can almost walk 
in the water at such a depth,—and saw the object 
take the form of the stern of a vessel. Coming 
right against it, I made out four raised letters: 

Pond—— 

All the rest of the steamer’s name had been 
knocked off somehow, probably when she made 
her rough descent into the deep; but that was 
enough. I felt as light as a feather for about five 
minutes. 

I looked the wreck over a little, and then started 
slowly up to the surface to report to Reese, and get 
Cowles to come clown and help me. 

After he had joined me, we ripped up the deck, 
blew out a quantity of wreckage with a submarine 
cartridge, and opened a passage straight down to 
the treasure-room. Then I set at work alone taking 
out the boxes of bullion, which I sent up by a rope 
worked upon the windlass in the boat above. 

Though it was thrilling work to lift out these 
solid boxes of sovereigns, I am afraid it would 
not be interesting to tell the story of our toil for 
the next two days. 

But we worked steadily on,—only two or three 
hours a day, the pressure was so terrible,—excited 








by the thought of the thousands of pounds we 
were getting up from the bottom of the sea, though 
but a small share of it was to be ours. 

One day, just after I had got down and had 
begun my work in the bullion-room, I felt a great 
jerking on the life-line attached to my waist. Jerk! 
jerk! The rope was drawn in hard, quick pulls 
that once or twice quite lifted me off my feet. 

I thought at first that a shark was taking a series 
of “headers” against the line, but presently, by 
the steadiness of the pulls and a certain kind of 
human nervousness that was in them, I made out 
that I was being signalled from above to come up, 
though the pull was not the “come up” signal that 
had been agreed upon. 

While I was getting ready, in no good humor, to 
ascend, I felt myself suddenly raised and drawn 
up quickly through the water. Then, I confess, I 


was frightened. To draw up a diver quickly from | 


such a depth is ordinarily certain death to him. 
He must rise slowly, and accustom himself by 
successive stages to the change of pressure. 

I signalled desperately by jerks upon the rope, 
and for a moment the upward pull ceased. I col- 
lected my senses, and began to rise slowly. 

Then the jerking and pulling began again. I 
jerked the line impatiently, but was again lifted 
rapidly through the water. 

“Have they all gone crazy up there?” I said to 
myself, my own words roaring in my ears, and 
mixing with the terrible ringing and hammering 
that the rapid lightening of the pressure was begin- 
ning to cause; but meantime I was somewhat 
reassured by the fact that they were giving me air 
with the pump. 

I felt faint, and struggled as desperately as I 


could to prevent my unseen and unknown enemies | 


from dragging me upward to suffocation and per- 
haps death; but of course it was in vain. 
Then I felt myself jerked sidewise, and pulled 


“I began to throw 


rapidly through the water laterally as well as 
upward. Then a strangely agreeable sensation 
came over me. I felt as if I were walking on air. 
The hammering in my ears was pitched at a 
higher and higher key. Then my senses reeled, 
and I was unconscious. 

I do not like to deal in mysteries. I had simply 
fainted away as the result of being drawn upward 
quickly, instead of regulating my own ascent, and 
of not getting enough air. Unluckily for me, as it 


seemed when I opened my eyes, I had not parted | 
company with my consciousness for good and all; | 
and that fact proved that they were getting air to | 


me. I came to my senses at the surface, and 
found myself half out of the water,half in it, still 
in my diving suit. 

I was being drawn backward through the water, 
and through the front window of my helmet I saw 
the strangest sight that ever met my eyes. 

Not forty rods away, and plowing toward me, 
were a great many vessels of singular construc- 


tion, having tall sails that looked to me like the | 
side of an outstretched accordion; and upon the | 


prow of every boat was painted a huge, staring 
eye, with black streaks diverging from it. 

The more I looked at these strange objects the 
more I became convinced that they were Chinese 
junks, such as I had seen a few days before in the 
Woosung River off Shanghai. On the forward 
junks I saw several armed men gesticulating 
wildly. They were evidently Chinamen, and they 
were greatly excited. 

After watching their movements for a few 
moments, it occurred to me that the men were 
acting as if they did not like my appearance. If it 
were possible, I might even have supposed that 
they were afraid of me; but the fact that they 
were pursuing me at a good rate of speed shut out 
any such supposition as that. 

As I rose upon a crest of a wave, and at the same 
instant came into a position almost erect, I was 
astonished to see, behind these vessels in advance, 
a large fleet of others like them. 

Then the whole situation flashed upon me. The 
vessels which were pursuing me were manifestly 
pirate junks, which at that time occasionally 
swarmed up, seemingly out of nowhere, in the 
Chinese seas. While I had been at the bottom, 
this fleet of pirates had suddenly hove in sight 
around the cape. 
hundred junks. 

The people in our boat, when they saw the 
pirates swoop down upon them, had no course but 
to take to flight. But what were they to do with 
me, down there at the bottom ? 
they did not cut my life-line and leave me to my 
fate. 


order to save their own. 


I learned all this afterward, when Cowles told me | 


how he stood at the gunwale, with his revolver in 
one hand, keeping the men off the line, while with 
the other hand he now jerked crazily at the rope 
to signal me, and now worked the air-pump. 
Then, with all hands at the oars that could grasp 
them, they bore away for the forts of the Woo- 
sung. Of course they really had no chance to get 


There were, in fact, two or three | 


It was a wonder | 


As the laws of human conduct go, they | 
would have been justified in sacrificing my life in | 


there. They were ten men in a big whaleboat, 
with a weight of machinery and gold, and dragging 
behind them a man from the bottom of the sea; 
and they were chased by a fleet of pirates, sailing 
on a quartering but very good breeze. 


Meantime, I was being dragged through the | 


water on my back. Through my bit of plate-glass 


1 could see the pirates in advance, who seeme:| to | 


be bearing down upon me rapidly. 

The more I realized the situation the more fright- 
ened I became. 
from those junks. They would overhaul me first, 
and when they had done that the men in the boat 
would cut me off. Then I should drown in a 
moment from the water rushing into the air-pipe 
and through the inlet valve into my breastplate. 

I own that I hoped the boys would do that very 
thing—my situation was so horrible. And I actu- 


in my face, though my heart stopped beating for 
an instant when I felt the water. 
a little which I had shipped through the outlet air- 
valve. 

When the pirates should have overhauled me, 
they would go on after the boat and the recovered 
treasure, the taking up of which they must have 
somehow got wind of, though they knew nothing 
of diving. 
had already thrown the gold overboard—though 
what should happen after my air-pipe was cut was 
of very little consequence to me. 

I came upon another full view of the fleet from 
the top of the wave. I could see the pirates look- 


ing at me, as their sailing craft steadily overhauled | 


me. Their black eyes were almost bursting from 
their sockets as they looked at me. It occurred to 
me that they were frightened at something. 

I went under a wave again, and the whole scene 
was out of sight for two or three minutes. 

When I came to the surface again, and saw the 





my Arms wildly about.” 


same thing,—pale-visaged Chinamen and the star- 
ing round eyes painted on the bows of their vessels 
bearing down on me,—the truth flashed upon me. 
The pirates had taken me for the demon of the 
ocean which they are always fearing and fighting 
away, with offerings and incantations, on board 
their junks. 


A man in a diving suit—especially flat on his | 


back in the water that way—was a new sight to 
them. I had simply frightened them out of their 
wits. 

There was my great, glittering head of red 
copper, three times as large as the head of an 
ordinary man. 
of plate glass, with a bright brass ring around it. 
My ears were represented by two more glass 
windows with a sort of barred grating over them. 

Then there was my bulging breastplate of tinned 
copper, which helped to carry out the impression 
of some fabulous monster. Occasionally I kicked 


my legs out of the water; they were encased in | 


thick black sheet India-rubber, and my feet were 
clad in very thick-soled boots. 


fitting India-rubber cuffs, were free. They were 
the only portion of my body that was visible, and 
the only thing about me, probably, which sug- 
gested my human character. But no doubt they 
had the effect to scare the Chinamen the more. 
But for the hands, they might have imagined I was 
some sort of marine monster. Now they were 
sure that I was the dreadful demon. 


resolved to make the most of it. I began to throw 
my arms wildly about, to kick vigorously with my 
feet, and to roll my head from si:le to side. 

The effect was marvellous. On the top of another 

wave, I could see that the whole fleet was breaking 
| away to starboard—and running free, straight out 
| into the East China sea. 
Before long the whole fleet was getting well to 
| seaward and leeward of us. I got a little more 
| water through the air-pipe just here, and had some 
little difficulty in breathing; but at the same time 
I felt myself pulled with a new movement. 

I guessed what was the canse of it. The boys in 
our boat had ceased to give all their attention to 








| rowing, and for the first time since they got under | 


way began to pull me in with the life-line. Pres- 
ently, rolling over, I saw the gunwale of the whale- 
boat just in front and was hauled aboard. 

It did not take me a half-minute, with George 
| Cowles’s help, to get my helmet off, and to breathe 
the open air with a deep breath. 

It was like a starving man taking too much food 
all atonce. I felt faint, but the sight of Cowles’s 
honest face bending over me revived me. 

“Thank God, man, you’re alive!” said he. 

“I was afraid,” said John Reese, whom I saw 
next, “that you’d saved our lives at the expense of 
your own.” 

“Did I—did I save your lives?” I asked, still a 
little dazed. 

“That’s the very thing you’ve done,” said Reese. 
“You've seared that pack of pirates back to their 
dens, with your old goggle-eye. Such a sight as 


you made on the water they never saw before, and | 


Our men could never row away 


But it was only | 


I hoped from my heart that the boys 


In its front was a big staring eye | 


My hands, protected at the wrists with tightly | 


As soon as I became possessed of this idea, T | 
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| they’ll never forget it. You were the demon that 
| the cowardly dogs are always looking for; and 
| they turned tail and went off with the wind, like a 
| flock of swifts.” 

| “We may thank your mate here,” one of the men 
spoke up, “for saving our life with yours, at the 
p’int of his revolver.” 

But Cowles, modest and self-deprecating as brave 
| men always are, pretended that he did it all to save 
his own life. He saw how it all would be, he said; 
and he merely resolved to keep me there for a 
scarecrow. 

Our boys made good time with their oars, and 
got under the guns at the Woosung forts before 
midnight. Before daylight every box of the 
Pondicherry’s recovered gold was safe in the locker 
of a British man-of-war in Shanghai harbor. 

WALTER BAGSHOT. 


ally welcomed a little dash of water that I got) 


ee 
For the Companion. 


CURIOUS HISTORY OF THE CLOCK. 


As we sit regarding our faithful domestic clock, 
| the query may suggest itself, How was it when 
there were no clocks? For there were ages when 
| men could measure time in its diurnal course only 

by observing certain operations in nature which, by 

their uniform occurrence, served to designate the 
| passing hour with more or less precision. Many of 
| these primitive methods were of exquisite sim- 
plicity. 

In the far East the shepherds found a time- 
| measurer in the delicate Egyptian rosebud, born 
during the dewy hours of night. Its frail leaves 
opgned with the first rays of morning, slowly 
expanded while the sun ascended, and drooped at 
the meridian hour. At midday its brief life ended. 

The wild heliotrope also had its regular period 
for elevating its stamens toward the 
sun and evolving its delicious per- 
fume. Finally, as twilight came on, 
the tulip-tree’s blossoms opened, anid 
its petals, falling to the groun., mark- 
ed the declining day. So people may 
be said to have spoken of the hour 
of the rose, the hour of the heliotrope 
and the hour of the tulip, though our 
division of time into hours, minutes 
and seconds was then unknown. 

Long after the floral division of 
time came the invention of the sun. 
dial, which doubtless began from 
observation that the shadows cast by 
upright columns moved according to 
the ascent and decline of the sun. 
These columns were really natural 
sun-dials on a large scale, lacking 
only definite points and figures. 

Egypt was the cradle of astronomy 
and of the chronometric art. The 
division of the days by means of a 
perpendicular needle whose shadow 
should traverse successively the 
various points of a plane surface 
seems to have been invented about 
the same time with the grouping of days into 
weeks, months and years. 

The sun-dial was « primitive device, available 
only when the sun was shining. During the nights 
the hours were indicated approximately by obser 
vations of the moon and stars. 

Then came hour-glasses, a large gain in point 
of convenience. They were quite common three or 
four hundred years ago, and their great antiquity 
is proved by their representations found on old 
Egyptian monuments. ° 

The ancient water-clock, an instrument of con 
siderable accuracy, consisted of a vase from which 
the liquid fell, a single drop at a time, into a 
crystal reservoir wherein the water rose slowly to 
|numbered marks signifying the day’s divisions. 
In course of time a dial with hands was added, 
and the machine further elaborated by wheels 
that moved with the weight of the water, which 
was carefully regulated for the purpose. 

This invention was, probably, of Chinese origin. 
I have seen at Canton an old-time water-clock in 
| operation, more famous, however, for its antiquity 
than for accuracy. Its crude finish and clumsiness 
showed it to be a product of the far past. 

Among ancient hydraulic clocks special mention 
is made of one belonging to Sapor, King of Persia, 
a formidable adversary of the Roman Empilre. 
He caused a crystal clock to be constructed at 
enormous expense, and of such huge size that he 
could enter it to observe the works. 

The most important time-measuring machine of 
antiquity was invented by Archimedes, whore 
machine, acting by a weight and springs, derig- 
nated not only the hours but the march of the sun, 
the moon and the planets known at that period. 
Archimedes was killed at the sacking of Syracuse, 
more than two hundred years before the time of 
Christ on earth, and with him the progress of the 
exact sciences ended for several centuries. 

In the ninth century, when King Alfred of Eng- 
land is said to have measured time by the burning 
of candies of two hours each, the caliph Haroun 
al Raschid sent to Charlemagne a brass clock inlaid 
with gold and precious stones. The instrument, a 
marvel of mechanism at that period, had various 
wheels, and marked the hours correetly on a ver- 
tical face or dial. 

Its striking apparatus was very curious and suc- 
cessful. When the hands rested upon a tigure, an 
equal number of little iron balls fell on a bell 
which they thus caused to sound as many times as 
there were hours indicated on the dial. 

At noon twelve windows opened, and a dezen 
armed cavaliers came forth. After various evolu- 
tions they reéntered the interior, and the windows 
closed automatically. With all its intricate ma- 
chinery, this instrument fs said to have been only 
a water-clock. 

Sylvester II., who became pope in the year 999, 
and who was very much interested in the exact 
sciences, mathematics, astronomy and natural 
philosophy, re-discovered the motive weight in- 
vented by Archimedes more than a thousand years 
before. He also accomplished another decisive 
step in clock-making by inventing the escapement. 
This is the special machinery of a watch or clock 
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by which the onward revolving motion produced | manufacturer came next, and soon rivalled the | trust to their own trained taste in such matters, 
by the moving power, whether weight or spring, | continental workmen; but at the present time without troubling themselves for other authority. 
is brought into contact with the regulating move- | watch and clock making is nowhere brought to | Whether it originated with an epic poet or a saucy 
The | 
cheapness and the accuracy of American instru- | 
| writer. 


ments of the pendulum or balance wheel. 
From this great discovery modern chronometry 
dates, but advancement in clock-making was 







greater perfection than in this country. 


ments are marvellous. 

The largest clock with an illumined face in 
the United States is that on the Communipaw 
Ferry building of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. ‘lhe diameter of the dial is fourteen and 
one-half feet, and the figures can be read easily 
from the New York shore. This clock is lighted 
by eighteen incandescent lamps. 

’ The clock in the 
Mechlin Cathedral, 
Belgium, has a dial 
forty feet in diameter, 
and that of West- 
minster, London, is 
twenty-two feet in 
diameter. The former 
is over three hundred 
feet from the ground, 
while the latter is 





feet from the base of 
the tower. 

The application of 
electricity to clocks, 
by means of which 
the same time may be | 
indicated in several | 
distant places simul- | 
taneously, has been | 
used in’ this country | 


for albout thirty years. | 
It was first success- | 
fully tried between 
Pittsburg and Cincin- 
nati, a distance of 
four hundred miles. 

A clock placed in 
the electric circle re- 
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cords its beats at all 
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slow. It required a good knowledge of certain 
mathematical principles, and was too complicated 
to be taken up rapidly by many workmen. But 
one advance led to another until clocks with 
weights and hammers became common, especially 
in the large cities. 

Hamberger, in a paper read before the Society 
of Arts at Gittingen in the year 1758, asserted 
that clocks moved by wheels were in. use in 
Europe in the eleventh century. He ascribed 
their invention to the Saracens. 

If this authority be correct, the first complete 
clock moved by weights of which we have trust- 
worthy record was constructed early in the 
thirteenth century. It was the work of a Saracen 
mechanic who received for it a sum equivalent to 
ten thousand dollars. This clock, which is said 
to have kept time with great accuracy, was finally 
presented to Frederick II. by the Sultan of Egypt, 
under whose patronage it was made. 

In 1314 the city of Caen, in Normandy, pos- 
sessed a mechanical clock which, placed conspicu- 





the offices along the 
line by means of a 
very simple arrange- 
ment now in general use as applied to clocks, 
and also for some other similar purposes, such as 
in railroad signalling. 

The movements of the heavenly bodies are still, 
however, the only standard for a general and 
accurate measurement of time. When scientific 
apparatus 1s not conveniently accessible, we can 
minutely regulate our clocks by returning to the 
ancient sun-dial. 

The captain of a ship at sea daily corrects his 
time by observation of the sun at meridian. Thus 

|he verifies his calculations, defines his position 
| upon the broad waste of waters, and specifies 
| upon his sailing chart the exact latitude and 
|longitude. The process seems a mystery to the 
average traveller, but its exactness and simplicity 
| will delight him if he once takes the little trouble 
| necessary for its complete understanding. 

| Martvurin M. Ba.tuov. 
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NEXT SUMMER. 


She who comes our hearts to win 
| With the roses that shall be, 
| Treadeth—as, alas! we see— 
On the roses that have been. 
| NV. 0. Times-Democrat. —Myrta Lockett Avary. 
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USE OF SLANG. 





less than two hundred | 





James Russell Lowell, himself a master of 


exquisite and expressive English, says of another 


ously on a bridge, commanded general admiration. | great writer in one of the letters in the collection | 
On its bell was stamped this inscription: ‘Since | of his correspondence recently published, ‘‘“Emer- | 


the city places me on this bridge to serve as a|son’s instinct for the best word was infallible. 
clock, I will strike the hours to rejoice the hearts | Wherever he found one he froze to it, as we say 


of the people.”’ 

In the fourteenth centiry James Dondi con- 
structed a clock for the city of Padua, which was 
long considered a marvel. It not only indicated 
the passing hours, but represented the motion of 
the sun, moon and planets, also pointing out the 
principal festivals of the year. 

About this period a passion for perfect and 
curious clocks reigned among princes and people. 
The artists of France and Italy could not manu- 
facture them-fast enough to satisfy the demand. 


The construction of perfect time-keeping clocks | 


soon tended toward simplicity. Wheels were 
perfected and the escapement became common, 
giving to chronometrical work a precision before 
unknown. 

Franklin, the American philosopher, seems to 
have tried his hands at nearly everything. He 
once constructed a mechanism which exhibited 
the hours, minutes and seconds accurately, by 
means of only three wheels and two pinions in 
the entire movement. This ingenious contrivance, 
however, required winding every two hours, and 
its adaptability to ordinary purposes was consid- 
ered impossible. 

About the same time that Franklin produced 
this machine Eli Terry began making wooden 


| in our admirable vernacular. 


| word in a book he had read.” 

“He froze tort!’ Lowell, using a slang phrase 
| to describe the style of Emerson, and at the same 
time declaring his slang admirable—surely here 
is something to make our teachers of high school 
| classes in English gasp with dismay! Are the 
users of slang against whom they daily do battle, 

henceforth to quote Lowell in their defence ? 
| A little reflection shows that they are not. The 
very essence of slang is its catchword quality, 
the making of a single word, a special phrase, do 
forced and unfair duty. Much of our slang is 
stupid—especially the abuse of adjectives, and 
the slang imported from England. English slang 





such words as ‘‘rot’’ and ‘‘beastly.”’ 

American slang, however, often originates in 
some figure of speech which is really excellent 
and expressive, until it becomes spoiled by over- 
use and misapplication. Such phrases, chosen 
with care, applied sparingly, and always exactly 
in the right place, the best writers of our tongue 
may venture to use; and their colloquial flavor, 
amid classic surroundings, often lends a piquancy 
| beyond even their first force. Not only Lowell, 





I have sometimes 
found that he added to his cabinet the one good 
| nized, and their proceedings are placed under the 





is apt to be coarse; witness the constant use of | 


clocks in Connecticut, his tools at the outset being but Doctor Holmes, W. D. Howells, and others 


bootblack need not matter, if the word or phrase | 
they use is the best to express the thought of the 
Whatever its antecedents, they, as spe- 
cialists in words, are empowered to introduce it to 
good society. 

When the members of the French Academy 
were discussing whether a certain dubious word 
should be admitted to their great dictionary, a 
member advocated its admission on the ground 
that it had been used by Moli¢re. Another 
member objected. 

‘“‘Moliére! Moliére!’’ he exclaimed, derisively, 
“what of that? Because a word is found wan- 
dering about in a corner of Moliére, what does 
that prove ?”” 

‘‘Monsieur!’’ was the ready reply, “know that 
Moliére has no corners !”’ 

His answer carried the day, and the word 
authorized by the great dramatist who used words | 
only according to their value, and never carelessly, 
took its honorable place. 

Those of us who talk English without “‘corners”’ | 
may also, perhaps, venture wisely to appropriate 
our choice of slang. Those of us who do not, 





| itually slangy | 
should leave it to the habitually slangy, over | vulgar trade.” 


whom, at least, we can then still maintain our 
superiority. . 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
GROUND PINE. 


Deep in the forest’s depths it grows 
Where hemlocks guard the sylvan scene; 
’Neath scorching suns and shrouding snows 
It keeps its immemorial green. 
It seems like those ahy, saintlike souls 
Who dwell from all the world apart 
And keep, while time’s swift river rolls, 
Perennial freshness at the heart. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


— ——s--e—_—_—_—_ 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GOVERN- 
MENT. 


If this is the age of improved machinery and of 
new methods in the arts of life, why should not 
the art of government and the machinery by 
which it is carried on also attract the attention of 
mankind, and be subject to improvement? 

As a matter of fact, numerous improvements 
have been made both here and abroad, and others 
are coming. If we look back a generation; we 
shall see, for example, all Englishmen voting for 
members of Parliament viva voce, a system which 
gave the employers of labor almost unlimited 
power over the votes of their dependents. The 
change to a ballot system was merely the adop- 
tion of a well-tested improvement.. The same 
thing may be said of the change made by France 
when she cast off the autocratic rule—for it was 
really that—of the Emperor Napoleon. 

But there have been changes that are almost 
complete novelties in government. Within this | 
last generation the principle of arbitration to | 
settle the disputes of nations has been estab- | 
lished. For while, heretofore, sovereigns have 
interfered to prevent or to stop a war between 
other powers by requiring one or both of the 
hostile powers to yield something, yet never until 
lately have powers voluntarily solicited the deci- 
sion of arbitrators to remove a cause of war 
between them. 

In our own country there have been many 
improvements, one of which, at least, is a novelty. 
We have adopted generally a system of voting 
which revolutionizes the work of the ballot-box; 
the old haphazard system which, in some parts 
of the country, gave a vote to almost any one 
who happened to be near the polls on election 
day, has given place to a nearly universal system 
of registration; and—this is the novelty—for the 
first time in the history of this or, we believe, of 
any country, political parties are officially recog- 


protection of Jaw. 

The caucus is an American institution, and is 
unknown outside of the United States, except in 
a modified form in England and Canada. The 
nominating convention, made up of delegates 
chosen in primary party meetings, does not exist 
except in this country. And while parties are 
known all over the world, it is only in some parts 
of this country that they have a recognized 
standing. In Massachusetts, and perhaps in 
other states, party caucuses are conducted accord- 
ing to a specific act, and the law protects those 
who have rights in a party meeting from those 
who, without right, might try to control it. 

We can hardly suppose that the machinery of 
government has even yet been perfected. There 
is a proposition to introduce here the systems in 
vogue in Switzerland known as the referendum 
and the ‘popular initiative.’ By the first of 
these systems a law passed by the legislature is, 
under certain circumstances, referred to popular 
vote. Of course a law ratified by the people has 
more force, and is less liable to repeal, than one | 
not ratified. 

The ‘‘popular initiative’? gives to a certain | 





New England town-meeting system, but has 
never extended beyond it even to the county 
government. 

And if these two principles should be adopted 


| by and by, are we even then at the end? Cer- 


tainly not. Let us suggest one direction in which 
an improvement may come. There seems to be 
no good reason why, in these days of quick com- 
munication, voting should not be done by mail 
instead of by the personal presence of the voter at 
the polls. Vast harm is done because men 
entitled to vote cannot do so, or will not take the 
trouble. It will be easy to devise a system that 
will render voting by mail safe, to the great 
advantage of good government. 


* 
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POT-BOILING. 


A well-known writer, who has contributed valu- 
able histories, biographies and philosophical 
works to American literature, employed an aman- 
uensis for three hours every morning. One day 
he groaned before beginning dictation. The sec- 
retary looked up with a gleam of surprise. 

“It’s pot-boiler day!” exclaimed the historian. 
“We poor authors have to make a living like the 
poor painters. My best work pays me the least. 


| When my unpaid bills accumulate, I have to 


degrade the noble profession of literature to a 


With this confession he started upon his pot- 
boiler. It was an advertising pamphlet that he 
was preparing for a sewing-machine company. It 
opened with a pathetic account of the poverty and 
early struggles of the inventor, and the gradual 
working out of his ideas. It closed with an ani- 
mated description of the establishment of a great 
manufacturing business. It was an effective 
sketch, which no reader could begin without 
finishing. The managers knew what they were 
about when they asked a man of genius to write it 
for them. 

Two mornings’ work went into the “pot-boiler.” 
When the manuscript was revised, the historian 
rubbed his hands with delight. 

“That will pay up all my household debts,” he 
said, “and keep the pot boiling. To-morrow we 
can resume work on the history. My heart is in 
that.” 

Another American author, Bayard Taylor, took 
a similar view of his books of travel, which were 
written when he was making his way in literature. 
When success crowned his career, nothing annoyed 
him more than to have references made to these 
earlier books. ‘Pot-boilers!” he would exclaim, 
with a shrug of the shoulder. 

Not long before his death he read his last poem 
with deep feeling to a company of friends. 

“I have put into it,” he said, “all that I am, all 
that l ever have been, and all that I ever can be.” 

That was the artist’s enthusiasm for what he 
considered his best work. His despised pot- 
boilers, however, were more profitable commer- 
cially than his choicest verse. 

Kepler kept soul and body together for astro- 
nomical science by telling the fortunes of idle men 
and silly women by astrology. Much of Schiller’s 
rare genius was employed in translating worthless 
French books into German. 

Authors may have escaped the drudgery of 
Grub Street, but they still send their wares to 
market, and are subject to the general law of 
demand and supply. They never have cause to 
be ashamed of honest work. The sewing-machine 
pamphlet was worth what was paid for it. A 
hack-writer could not have done it so well. Bayard 
Taylor interested his readers in his travels, and 
enlarged their stock of knowledge; and all the 
while he was educating himself for higher achieve- 
ments in literature. 

The author never degrades himself nor puts 
himself up at auction when he does good work 
and produces something that is wanted. 


—_—__—$s-@-2———————— 
A PLUCKY SCHOOL-TEACHER. 


In these days when railway trains and express 
messengers are at the mercy of armed bandits a 
woman’s courage when she is confronted with 
masked robbers is inspiring. A desperate attempt 
to rob a safe in the banking department of the 
Northern Indiana Normal College was recently 
thwarted by a remarkable display of coolness on 
the part of a young teacher. 

When the office was entered it was occupied by 
two women, one the secretary and the other a 
teacher, Emma Jones. It was in the middle of the 
afternoon, and the buildings were filled with 
students. 

“Keep quiet or you will be shot,” hissed the two 
masked men as they rushed into the room. 

One of them put a revolver in the teacher’s face, 
and levelled another at the secretary. The other 
strode toward the safe where he expected to find 
thirty thousand dollars. 


The school-teacher never flinched. Instead of 


| meekly surrendering, as many express messengers 


and train-guards have «lone under similar circum- 
stances, she sprang forward and with a quick, 
vigorous blow knocked the revolver out of the 
intruder’s hand. He had another revolver in his 
other hand, but being dazed by her unexpected 
resistance stooped impulsively to recover the 
weapon from the floor. 

The plucky girl was too quick for him. Instead 
of snatching up the revolver, as he had feared, 
she darted for the door, calling upon her compan 
ion to follow her. As she passed through the 
doorway a shot was fired, but with such faulty 
aim that she escaped unharmed. Plunging head 
long down the stone steps she screamed for help. 

The masked men, hearing her voice and per- 


only a saw and a common pocket-knife. From 
this small beginning he built up an immense and 
profitable business, finally selling his interest, in 
1810, to Seth Thomas and Silas Hoadley. 

The perfected clock or watch of the present 
day is one of the most remarkable examples of 
human ingenuity. For a long period of years 


|of our most forcible and elegant writers thus | 


| occasionally gather what may be termed those 
| wayward wild flowers of speech, found without 
| the pale of classic gardens, and growing amid 
| worthless weeds. 

But a master may safely do what a pupil may 
| not. 





Men who are among those who make the | 
the Swiss so excelled in this art as to command | language they write—for every great writer helps | amend the constitution. 


number of voters asking for it the right to demand | ceiving that delay would be fatal, followed her 
a popular vote upon a law. In Switzerland, | without robbing the safe. On the ground they 
when thirty thousand citizens petition for a vote | met a man who had answered the alarm signal. 
upon the revision of the law, such a vote must be | They brandished their revolvers and frightened 
had, and the decision of the people is final. Fifty | him out of his wits. Then they retreated across 
thousand citizens may require a popular vote the campus, and escaped down the railway track. 


th h h bli Kt A swarm of students started in pursuit, rein- 
roughout the republic upon a proposition to forced by police officers and a sheriff’s posse. The 


The principle of the ; robbers were tracked for two miles. In their 


the general markets of the world. The English | to advance and enrich his native language—can ! popular initiative has always been a part of the ' desperation they fired upon a farmer who was 
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driving a load of peaches to market. He had a 
rifle and fought them at long range with deadly 
effect. He killed one and wounded the other, 
delivering the prisoner to the sheriff. 

The farmer drove to town and was the hero of 
the college. One enthusiast undertook to sell the 
peaches for him to a grateful community, and 
turned over a liberal offering of money to him in 
recognition of his services. 

The farmer’s risk had been slight in comparison 
with the school-teacher’s. He had his rifle and 
was a good shot. She was unarmed and in the 
power of her captors, but she had the courage and 
wit to defy them and to raise the alarm. She 
really earned the large gift of money by her 
heroism rather than the peach - seller, whose 
marksmanship had been successfully tested. 


+ 
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MOZART’S WIFE. 


The wives of geniuses are so often not happy 
that it is pleasant to read of the tender, affectionate 
and cheerful companion that Constance Mozart 
found in her husband. An example of the tone of 
his correspondence with her is this gay little 
letter: 

“If I should tell you, dear, adored one, all that I 
say to your portrait, you would laugh at my folly. 
When I take it out of its case, I say, ‘God bless 
yon, dear little Constance! God keep you, amiable 
rogue, little curly-head and pointed nose, my joy 
and my grief!’ And when I must separate from 
the dear picture, | slide it slowly, slowly into the 
case and say, ‘Wait, wait, wait, wait!’ Then when 
it has quite disappeared, I say, ‘Good night, dear 
little friend! Sleep well!’” 

He was a most gentle nurse when Constance was 
ill. At five o’clock he stole out of the house on 
tiptoe to go for a ride on horseback, but never 
without leaving under Constance’s pillow a little 
note something like this: 

“I wish you good morning, dear little wife! I 
hope that you slept well, and that nothing troubled 
your rest. 

“Take care not to get cold, do not get up too 
soon, do not slip down, do not get tired, do not get 
cross with the maid. Take care not to trip on the 
sill as you go from one room to another. Keep all 
your domestic troubles until I come back, and that 
will be soon.” 

His sister-in-law, Sophie, told this story of his 
devotion. One day she and Mozart were watching 
by Constance, who had fallen asleep. A sudden 
noise caused Mozart to jump up quickly. His 
chair slipped and he fell, driving a knife which he 
had open in his hand deep into his thigh. 

Mozart was ordinarily very nervous, and so 
sensitive to pain that the slightest prick from a 
pin made him turn pale, but he did not utter a 
sound. Slowly and cautiously he went away to 
his own room to dress the injury. 

The wound was so severe that he limped for 

* several days, but he disguised his suffering and 
the limp so bravely that Constance never knew of 
the accident. 


<ooe O 
NO “YARD.” 


A country boy finds it hard to understand how 
any family can live without any “front yard,” or 
any “back yard,” or any land about the dwelling 
atall. To him, the “yard” is more than the house. 

It was there that he played in salutary dirt asa 
little child. There he keeps his dog, and ties up 
his steer-team, and cleans his gun, now that he is 
older; and when he grows up, and perhaps wanders 
away into the world, he knows that the memory of 
the precious old dooryard will remain with him. 

A dooryard, he would say, is a prime necessity 
of life. 

But an official report shows that in the city of 
Boston there are nearly eighteen thousand families 
who have no yard at all—not a foot of ground upon 
which a child may sit, to say nothing of playing, 
on a sunny day—not even room enough upon 
which to stand a refuse-barrel. 

The children of such yardless families must, 
when they go out at all, run upon the street. There, 
numberless dangers, bodily and moral, threaten 
them. Electric cars run over the little children 
while the mother works hard to do something to 
help to support them. Older children teach them 
to be profane and vicious. Their childish eyes are 
familiarized with the sight of drunkenness and 
crime. 

For such a state of things, the real estate owners 
who, in their greed to obtain the largest possible 
return, build over every inch of ground, are in 
part responsible. 

But all who, for reasons of mere caprice, because 
country ways are “slow,” or for any reason except 
one of actual ity, aband the healthful 
country and betake themselves to the crowded 
city, have their share in the responsibility. If 
they themselves are not among the “yardless,” 
they help to crowd others into such places. 





ee 
DOCTOR BYLES. 


The Rev. Mather Byles, of Boston, who preached 
there in 1776, seems to have been as inveterate a 
joker as Sydney Smith. One Fast Day Doctor 
Byles had effected an exchange with a country 
clergyman, and each went on horseback to the 
appointed place. They met by the way, and 
Doctor Byles no seoner saw his friend approaching 
than he put spurs to his horse, and passed him at 
full gallop. 

“What is the matter?” cried the other, in aston- 
ishment. “Why so fast, Brother Byles?” 

Brother Byles shouted over his shoulder, with- 
out slackening speed: 

“It is Fast Day!” 

One day, when he was busy in nailing some list 
upon his doors to exclude the cold, a parishioner 
called to him: 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
Byles!” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the doctor, “and man listeth 
where the wind bloweth.” 

He was once arrested as a Tory, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to confinement on board a guard- 
ship, to be sent to England with his family in forty 


Doctor 








days. A sentinel was placed over him. He was 
removed, replaced, and again removed. 

“I have been guarded, regarded and 
garded,” said the docter. 

He spoke humorously of his sentinel as his 
“observe-a-Tory,” and throughout the dolefual 
season of his detention continued to turn and 
twist the English language for his own amuse- 
ment and that of his keepers. 


disre- 





A Great Serial for the Boys. 


In the New Year’s number of The Com-| 
panion will be printed the first chapter 
of a fascinating serial Story for Boys, 


‘*THE DESERTER,”’ 


By Harold Frederic; the real hero of which 
is not the “deserter,”” but a Northern 
boy, in the time of the Civil War. 

The same number will contain an article 
by | 

HELEN KELLER, 


In which she tells the absorbingly inter- | 
esting story of her own life. 





REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 


Mr. James Payn has heard that the proprietor 
of an American magazine, wishing to test the 
literary taste of his editor, caused to be sent to 
him a short poem of John Keats’s, with a note 
saying that it was the work of a boy of thirteen. 
The editor, according to the story, declined the 
poem. Probably he praised it as showing “a 
promise of better things,” but regretted that it 
was not adapted to the present wants of the maga- 
zine. 


Mr. a remarks with justice that the proprie- | 
tor’s trick was a remorseless act. “What can that | 
editor think of his proprietor?” he asks. But he 
oe ee to say that there are many things in the 

ritish classics that have not deserved to be | 
printed once, and much less twice. 

He remembers an “able editor” who rejected 
some lines out of Thomson’s “Seasons” which a 
young man had sent him as original. The would- 

e contributor considered it a fine joke upon the 
editor, and a friend of the young man took up the 
cudgels in his behalf. 

“You didn’t print the verses because, of course, 
you knew they were Thomson’s,” he said, 
“though you didn’t think it worth while to say 
80 





“No, sir,” answered the editor, blandly, “they 
were not rejected on that account. I did not know 
that p= | were Thomson’s, but I did know they 
were dull.” 

This, as Mr. Payn justly remarks, “was taking 
the bull by the horns, or rather the young ass by 
the ears.” 





} 
NEEDED REFORM. | 


The Rev. Mr. Adams, of Leominster, was an | 
eccentric character, and had no hesitation in 
speaking his mind, either to congregation or to | 
individuals. He was about to exchange with a | 
neighboring minister, a mild and inoffensive man, 
who knew the bluntness of his disposition, and 
said to him in advance: 


“You will find some panes of glass broken in the 
pulpit window, and possibly you may suffer from 
the cold. The cushion, too, is in bad condition, 
but I beg of you not to say anything to my people 
about it. They are poor, and disinclined to think 
of repairs.” 

Before Mr. Adams left home that Gunter morn. | 
ing he filled a bag with rags, and took it with him. | 
When he had been in the pulpit a few minutes the | 
draught began to make itself felt, and he deliber- 
ately took a handful of rags from his bag and 
stuffed them into the window. | 

The sermon dwelt upon the duties of congrega- 
tions toward their ministers, and he soon became 
very animated, and brought down both fists with 
tremendous force upon the pulpit cushion. i 

The feathers scattered in every direction, but 
pars only to exclaim, ‘‘Why, how these feathers 

y!” he proceeded with his discourse. * 

He had fulfilled his brother minister’s request of 
not yy | the congregation directly on the 
subject, but all the same he had effected his point. 
Next Sundaysthe window ani cushion were found 
to be in excellent repair. 


CLEVER EXPEDIENT. 


A story is told of a certain French singer which 
shows that he possessed not only musical ability, 
but an admirable presence of mind. On the occa- 
sion of his first appearance at Moulins, he was 
not in good voice, and his vocal efforts were 
greeted with hisses loud and prolonged, from the 
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Without appearing to be in the least moved by 
this unpleasant reception the young artist looked | 
calmly down at the crowd of listeners, and said: 

“Gentlemen, it is a pity to hear you whistle so | 
badly; allow me to give you a lesson.” 

Upon that he began to whistle in a most exquisite 
manner the varied airs of an opera of Halévy’s 
which was very popular at the time. 

At this unexpected turn of affairs, first silence 
and then loud applause succeeded to the rude 
hissing, and from that time on, whether he sang or 
whistled, the young artist’s success was assured 
with the Bourbonese public. 





WELL KNOWN. 


In some small New England cities the inter- 
course between judges and witnesses seems now 
and then to be of a pleasant colloquial sort not to 
be found elsewhere. 


A judge who was not only learned in legal 
matters, but was also an excellent judge of horses, 
was at one time holding the January term of the 
Supreme Court at Saco, Maine. 

horse case was on trial, and one of the wit- 
nesses, who was not as clear in his testimony as 
the judge thought desirable, was requested by 
him to describe the animal in question more 
minutely. 

“Why, jedge,” was the reply, in a patronizin 
‘tone, “all you Saco fellers know that air hoss 
’Twas the Bill Littlefield hoss that Al Hodgkins 
used to drive.” 

The “Saco feller” on the bench smiled quietly, 
but the rest of the “fellers” smiled audibly. 


Throat, use “Srown’s Bronchial Troches.” They are un- 
rivalled for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 








CASTLE CALENDAR 


For 1894, 


the fourth of a series, pre- 
sents excellent pictures of 
twelve more famous Brit- 
ish castles, accompanied 
by historica! and descrip 
tive text. Like the others 
in the series, it is a beauti- 
ful brochure of thirteen 
leaflets tied with ribbon. 
It will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 10 cents 








Sud directed to 
CALENDAR DEPARTMENT, 
Don't yw wear SHAW STOCKING CO., 
Stockings ? Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 





“Crown” Pianos 


WERE AWARDED 
A MEDAL and a DIPLOMA of Highest Honor 
For By the Worid’s Columbian Exposition 





Quality of Tone. 
Tone-Sustaining 
Power. 
Carefully Regulated 

ctions. 

Easy Touch. 
Elastic Touch. 
Quality of Materials. 
Satisfactory 
Workmanship. 
The “American” 
Keyboard. 

The Exhibit of “Crown” Pianos was wholly made up 
of regular stock styles and was examined by six judges. 
State and Foreign Buildings on the Fair Grounds 
selected the “Crown” Instruments for their par. 
lors and reception rooms. 
Uf seeking the BEST instruments for the most reasonable 
price send for our new Iilus. Catalogue Free to any address. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, Chicago, Ill. 


Handkerchiefs. 
Big Bargains 
LINEN: — 


Fine Quality 
25c., box of 6, $1.45 
SILK: — 

Extra Quality 
Ladies’, 30c., box of 
6 for $1.47. 
Men’s, 48c., box of 
6, $2.75. 




















All Initials. 


We Pay Postage. 
Catalogue of Latest Fashions Free. 


MAHLER BROS., 503-504 Sixth Ave. 
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THE NEW 





Issued in connection with the 
World’s Fair. 4 vols., 1 pa- 
ges each, namely :— 


“Royal Collection of 
Piano Music.” 


Carefully selected gems,con- 
sisting of Morceaux. Gavottes, 
Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 
‘Royal Collection of 

Dance Music’’ 
for Piano. 

Well-selected Waltzes, Schot 


tisches, Polkas, etc. Extremely 
popular. 46 pieces 


“Royal Collection of 
Ballads.”’ 


Excellent music, with tasteful 
accompaniment for the piano. 
45 ballads. 

‘Royal Collection of 
Songs with Cho- 
ruses.”’ 

Full of variety; just the book 


for the home or the glee elub. 
41 songs with choruses. 


NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


OF 
OLIVER 


DITSON 
CO. 


Each volume is hand- 
somely bound in paper 


covers. 
C. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Price, 


Post-paid, 
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EVANS’ ; . 
Violetine Orris 

SACHET 


The finest Florentine Orris, richly 
pated wich the fresh 






Permeates laces, handkerchiefs, 
stationery, etc., with allthefresh, 
delicious fragrance of the flower. 

Unrivaled for its strength, deli- 
cacy and lasting sweetness. 

In a beautiful decorated quar- 
ter-pound ket. By mail, 25c. 
or stamps), Some users prefer 

vans’ Heliotropine Orris. 
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“My Dear BELL: 


I am so sorry that John’s cough still troubles him, but 


why don’t he try Aticock’s Porous PLAsTERs? 


Henry has 


had no more pain in the chest since using them, and he be- 
lieves they have completely cured those rheumatic twinges 


in his shoulder. 


For a man like John, who is out in all 


sorts of weather, 1 should think an ALtcock’s, worn on the 


chest, of almost 
our household remedy. 


incalculable value. 


These plasters are 


Poor little Harry fell off the fence this morning and 
sprained his back, but I immediately put on an ALLcock’s 


Porous P Laster, and he is all right now; 


his blocks as bright as ever. 


is playing with 


Tell John that if his druggist hasn’t ALLcock’s not to 
take any other kind but to go somewhere else, and to be 


sure to get the genuine ALLcock’s Porous PLASTERS. 
hope he will soon be _ better. 
Affectionately, 


children. 


I 
Love to John and the 


MINNIE.” 








= Washington won for America her Liberties, 
Our Public School is their Defence." 


CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday. 


Public Schools in every State and 
Territory are preparing to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday with a uniform 
program. Such a program is now being 
prepared. It will be unique, impressive 
and inspiring. 

We ask that one of the teachers, or one 
of the pupils, in every public school 
in America send us a postal card at 
once. Let us know whether your school 
will celebrate. If you will join in the 
celebration, we will send your school 
Free, in a few weeks, a copy of the uni- 
form program. Certainly every school 
over which floats the American Flag 
should unite in honoring Washington. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, MAss. 











For the Companion. 


_ JUNGLE KINGDOMS. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PaART III. 
Snakes. 


It has been noticed Already that the proportion 
of deaths caused by all the other denizens of the 
jungle put together is small compared with the 
deadly mischief done by venomous serpents. 
Last year in India, while twenty-four hundred 
and sixty natives lost their lives by wild beasts, 
the men, women and children of the land killed 
by snakes reached the prodigious total of twenty- 
one thousand one hundred and forty-two. And 
if we glance back to the year selected for com- 
parison, 1878, of which a table has been previously 
furnished, it will be seen that the casualties by 
snake-hite were nearly seventeen thousand. 

Rewards are regularly given by the Indian 
government for the heads of poisonous snakes 
when brought in; and reference to the table will 
show that in this way, during the year recalled, 
there was paid about one hundred thousand 
rupees. In 1890 the native ‘‘shikarries’’ got 
payment for fourteen thousand six hundred 
and four wild beasts destroyed, and for 
more than half a million snakes, the upshot 
of ali which is to show that this jungle war 
goes on from year to year, with very little 
victory on one side or the other; the wild 
side, if anything, having rather the best of é 
it. 





Even with that enormous population of 
British India of which I have spoken, it is 
a terrible return of deaths by venomous 
serpents only—more than twenty-one thou- 
sand! What would be thought in the 
United States if, taking the same ratio, 
more than four thousand citizens annually 
perished in the same fashion by rattle- 
snakes, copperheads, moccasins and the 
like? 

You would try to exterminate the plague, 
and in comparatively open country like the 
states this might be effected; but India is 
full of jungle, waste and thorny thickets, a 
paradise and nursery for reptiles in almost 
every district. Moreover, there are diffi- 
culties of custom and religion to encounter. 

The ancient worship of the Nag, the ser- 
pent, is still a very strong tradition in many 
parts of the peninsula. Millions of Hindoos would 
rather kill a relative than a snake, and I have | 
known villagers to raise up, and reverently to 
bury or burn, the body of a cobra-de-capello 
found dead, as if it were one of themselves. 

The objection to take away life, too, among the 
chief castes of the Hindoos, applies to poisonous 
reptiles as much as to the gentlest of domesticated 
creatures; so that you may see a cobra regularly 
domiciled in an Indian hut, inhabiting either the 
roof or the foundation, quite undisturbed by the 
family. In such cases it is remarkable how 
familiar and harmless the grewsome lodger | 
becomes; he appears and disappears, doing no 
injury except to the rats; and the people will set 
a daily bowl of milk for him, and call him 
“Uncle.” 

All the samc, some dark night, if he is gliding | 
over the floor when one of the barefooted inmates 
is about, and the hapless boy or girl or man or 
woman should tread upon him, the terrible fangs | 
snap and prick, and that Hindoo will be a corpse 
within an hour or two. The bite of a fresh cobra 
is certain death. 

A Sepoy soldier of my acquaintance put his 
hand into a hole of the thatch over his hut door 
to take out the key. A cobra had hidden up 
there during the poor fellow.s absence, and bit his 
hand. In an hour and forty minutes I saw that | 
strong man lie cold and pallid, the mark upon his | 
hand no bigger than a pin-point might have | 
made! 

The cobra-de-capello—the hooded snake—is the | 
most common of poisonous serpents in India, and | 
causes most of these deaths. It haunts gardens, | 


| of that snake can kill you!) 


| sion to gather what I thought a 
_ beautifully-shaped and marked 
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charmer’s hand without ever elevating his poison- 
fangs. 

Many of these jugglers and ‘‘samp-wallahs”’ 
who carry cobras about know this, and play with 
those which have fangs and poison just as care- 
lessly as with fangless snakes: I have satisfied 
myself over and over again as to that fact, having 
seen a cobra from a basket kill a goat with one 
stroke, after having delivered many pretended 
attacks upon the back of his master’s hand. 

Any one who desires to know about the 
venomous reptiles of India will find full informa- 
tion in the ‘“Thanatophidia’ of Sir J. Fayrer. 
There are worse snakes than even the cobra-de- 
capello haunting the jungle. One of them is 
called by the western Hindoos ‘foorsa,”’ and is 
of the deadliest nature. Its scientific name is 
Echis carinata, because it has along its sides rows 
of peculiar ridged scales, which grate when they 
are rubbed together, producing a low, evil, 
ominous sound something between a rattle and a 
hiss. It is the whisper of death for him who 
fails to heed it! 

One passing nip from those needle-like fangs of 
the ‘‘foorsa’’ is enough! The victim succumbs 
after sharp agony, passing to stupor, during 
which, it is said, the serum of the blood oozes out 
from the eyelids, the finger-nails and any old 
wound. I have never seen that, but 1 remember 


well the excited ejaculation of my Mahratta 
attendant one day when, hunting antelope in the 
plains, I passed close by a small snake coiled in 
He saw it, and cried ont, ‘‘Khurbardar, 


the sun. 















saheb! Us ka chaya marenga!* 
(Take care, sir! The shadow 


Stooping down on one occa- * 


little stick lying in the hill- 
path, it suddenly curled and 
wriggled away out of my reach. 
It was a foorsa, and had [| 
touched its tail, the chances are 
{ should not have lived to take 
any lunch that day. 

Snakes are far more intellectual and gifted than 
those know who have never lived with and studied 
them. 


smaller size and brighter colors from the female, 
will lie for hours, nay for days, by the side of his 
dead wife if nobody disturbs his mourning. 

They learn in captivity to distinguish persons, 
and are capable of real attachments, especially 
toward some individuals, who appear to possess a 
strange and subtle affinity for them, like Elsie 
Venner’s. ‘They must possess, as Darwin argues, 
some sense of beauty, otherwise how were 
developed those wonderful and lovely colors 


| which we see upon certain serpents, notably the 


| 


They have strong affections, and the male | 
| serpent, who may generally be known by his 


all, in India goes ever forward. It can only 
terminate, of course, in one way. The great 
carnivora, who are in a sense rivals and natural 
foes of carnivorous man, will become at last 
extirpated; but it will be, at first, to the derange- 
ment of the natural balance of things, for the 
herbivorous creatures, the deer and such like, 
will then increase too much and seriously damage 
agriculture. Nevertheless, the end is not yet! 
If we consider that no more than one in a hundred 
tigers are killed in any year in India, that will 
give about two hundred thousand as the total 
census of these striped murderers of the jungle. 
As for the snakes, they seem to multiply by 
decimation, and looking at it all round, man is 
far, at present, from having really conquered 
these sullen jungle kingdoms. 


-oe- 
For the Companion. 
THE RIDE BY NIGHT. 


Mr. Adam Baines, civil engineer, Boston, is a 
little gray about the temples, but still looks so 
young that few could suppose him to have served 
in the Civil War. Indeed, he was in the army 
less than a year. How he went out of it he told 
me in the following narrative: 

An orderly from the direction of Meade’s 
headquarters galloped into our parade ground 
and straight for the man on guard before the 
colonels tent. That was pretty late in the after- 
noon of a bright March day 
in 1865, but the parade ground 
was all red mud with shallow 
pools. I remember well how 
the hind hoofs of the orderly’s 
galloper threw away big chunks 


ally across the open. 

His rider never slowed till 
he brought his horse to his 
haunches before the sentry. 

There he flung himself 
off with a splash, 


caught up his sabre and ran through the middle 
opening of the high screen of sapling pines stuck 
on end side by side all around the acre or so 
occupied by the officers’ quarters. 

The day, though sunny, was not warm, and 
nearly all the men of my regiment were in their 
huts when that galloping was heard.” Then they 
hurried out like bees from rows of hives, ran up 
the lanes between the lines of huts and collected, 
each company, separately, on the edge of the 
parade ground opposite the officers’ quarters. 

You see we had a notion that the orderly had 
brought the word to break camp. For five 


|months the Army of the Potomac had been in 


coral snakes of South America, which are a rich | 


red, with black and yellow transverse bands; and 
the bright green and bronze of the Indian tragops 
dispar ? 

In the eternal 


conflict between these subtle | 


enemies and man, he has some odd allies. Pigs, | 


wild and tame, kill snakes of all kinds; so do 


‘compounds and the neighborhood of houses; | pea-fowl, which are kept in gardens for this 
being found even in the suburbs of great cities | purpose all over Rajpootana. And there is a 
like Bombay and Calcutta. Water and rats are | Specially constructed little creature, the mun- 
its probable attractions, both of which it finds | goose, which rambles over nearly every region of 


near human abodes; and you must expect, if you | 
live in India, to see more than once a cobra coiled 
up in your bath-room, or perhaps even to shake 
one out of your boot. 

Everybody there goes through some sort of 
adventure with snakes before he has sojourned 
long; but being well shod, as Europeans always 
are, they seldom or never get bitten. It is the 
barefooted, bare-legged native who suffers, unin- 
tentionally treading upon the coiled-up serpent, 
or laying hold of a branch or tuft of grass where 
one is concealed. 

The cobra even, terrible as he knows himself to 
be, never really wants to attack. He will evade 
light and fighting if he can; it costs him weakness 
and perhaps pain to expel the poison, and when 
not alarmed or angry, he will put up his hood 
and pretend to strike a dozen times at the serpent- 





Hindostan, and hates snakes as cordially as if he 
knew all about the Garden of Eden and the 
mischief done to the whole world there. This is 


an ichneumon, with bristly fur of pepper and salt | 


color—Herpestes griseus is his scientific name, if I 
remember; and whenever the little animal comes 
across a snake he leaves it dead if he possibly 
can. 
The natives 


pretend that, when bitten, the 


| whose the ten best horses are, give ’em to the ten | 


mungoose knows where to find a certain grass | 


which is an antidote to the poison, but this is a 
fable. 


| 


He trusts to his extreme agility in assail- | 


ing a cobra, and perhaps also to the hard and | 
bristly coat which he wears, through which it) 
would be difficult for the snake to drive his fang. 
Such, then, is a cursory statement of this long- 
continued and not yet concluded conflict which in 
many countries, and most notably, perhaps, of 





winter quarters, and for weeks scarcely anything 
more exciting than vidette duty had broken the 
monotony of our brigade. We understood that 
Sheridan had received command of all Grant's 
cavalry. We did not know but the orderly had 
rushed from Sheridan himself. So we awaited 
the man’s reappearance with intense curiosity. 
Soon, instead of the orderly, out ran our first 


of earth as he splashed diagon- | 





| old soldiers grinned and walked, as much as to 
| say, ‘We needn’t hurry ; we’re picked, anyhow ;”’ 
while the others hurried on. I remained near 
Kennedy, for I was so young and green a soldier 
that I supposed I had no chance to go. 

“Hurry up. Parade as soon as possible. One 
day’s rations; light marching order—no blankets 
—fetch overcoats and ponchos,”’ said Miller, 
turning; ‘“‘and in choosing your men, favor light 
weights.”” 

That was, no doubt, the remark which brought 
me in. I was lanky, light, bred among horses, 
and one of the best in the regiment had fallen to 
my lot. Kennedy wheeled, and his eves fell on 
me. 

“Saddle up, Adam, boy,’ 
you'll do.” 

Lieutenant Miller ran back to his quarters, his 
long hair flying wide. When he reappeared 
fifteen minutes later we were trotting across the 
parade ground to meet him. He was mounted, 
not on his own charger, but on the colonel’s 
famous thoroughbred bay. Then we knew a 
hard ride must be in prospect. 

‘“‘What! One of the boys ?’’ cried Miller, as he 
saw me. ‘He’s too young.” 

“He's very light, sir; tough as hickory. I 
guess he’ll do,’ Kennedy said. 

“Well, no time to change now. Follow me. 
But, hang it, you’ve got your carbines. Oh, | 
forgot. Keep pistols only. Throw. down your 
sabres and carbines—any where—never mind the 
mud.” 

As we still hesitated to throw down our clean 
guns, he shouted : ‘Down with them—anywhere! 
Sergeant Bryce, send men for these carbines. 
Now, boys, after me, by twos. Trot—gallop!” 

Away we went, not a man jack of us knew for 
where or what. ‘The colonel and officers, standing 
grouped before regimental headquarters, volleyed 
|a cheer at us. It was taken up by the whole 

rc iment; it was taken up by the brigade; it was 
repeated by regiment after regiment of infantry 
as we galloped through the great camp toward 
the left front of the army. The speed at which 
Miller led over a rough corduroy road was extra- 
ordinary, and all the men suspected some des- 
perate enterprise afoot. 

Red and brazen was the set of the sun. I 
remember it well, after we got clear of the forts, 
clear of the breastworks, clear of the reserves, 
down the long slope and across the wide ford of 
Grimthorpe’s Creek, never drawing rein. 

The lieutenant led by ten vards or so. He 
had ordered each two to take as much distance 
from the other two in advance, but we rode so * 
fast that the water from the heels of his horse 
and from the heels of each two splashed into the 
faces of the following men. 

From the ford we loped up a hill and passed 
the most advanced infantry pickets, who laughed 
and chaffed us, asking us for locks of our hair, 
and if our mothers knew we were out, and prom- 
ising to report our last words faithfully to the 
folks at home. 

Soon we turned to the left again, swept close 
by several cavalry videttes, and knew then that 
we were bound for a ride through a country that 
might or might not be within Lee’s outer lines, 
then extended so thinly in many places that his 
pickets were far out of touch with one another; 
To this day I do not know precisely where we 
went nor precisely what for. Soldiers are-seldom 
informed of the meaning of their movements. 

_ What I do know is what we did while I was 
| in the ride. As we were approaching dense pine 
woods the lieutenant turned in his saddle, slacked 
| pace a little, and shouted, “Boys, bunch up near 
| me.” 

| He screwed round in his saddle so far that we 
could all see and hear, and said : 

‘Boys, the order is to follow this road as fast 
as we can till our horses drop, or else the Johnnies 
drop us, or else we drop upon three brigades of 
our own infantry. I guess they’ve got astray 
| somehow ; but I don’t know myself what the 
trouble is. Our orders are plain. The brigades 
are supposed to be somewhere on this road. I 
guess we shall do a big thing if we reach those 
|men to-night. All we've got to do is ride and 
| deliver this despatch to the general in command. 
| You all understand ?*’ 

“Yes, sir! Yes, sir! Yes, sir!’’ 

| It's necessary you all should. Hark now. 
| We are not likely to strike the enemy in force, 
| but we are likely to run up against small parties. 
| Now, Kennedy, if they down me you are to stop 


> 


said he; “I guess 





lieutenant, a sniall, wiry, long-haired man named just long enough to grab the despatch from my 
Miller. He was in undress uniform,—just a! breast, then away you go—always on the main 
blouse and trousers,—and bareheaded. Though | road. If they down you after you've got the 
he wore only low shoes he dashed through mud paper the man who can grab it first is to take it 
and water toward us, plainly in a great hurry. | and hurry forward. So on right to the last man. 

“Sergeant Kennedy, I want ten men at once— | If they down him and he’s got his senses when he 
mounted,’’ Miller said. ‘‘Choose the ten best | falls, he’s to tear the paper up and scatter it as 
able for a long ride, and give them the best horses | widely as he can. You all understand ?" 
in the company. You understand—no matter! ‘Yes, sir! Yes, sir!’ 

“All right then. String out again.” 
best riders.” He touched the big bay with the spur and shot 

“T understand, sir,’ said Kennedy. | quickly ahead. 

By this time half the company had started for; With the long rest of the winter our horses 
the stables, for fuily half considered themselves | were in prime spirits, though mostly a little too 
among the best riders. The lieutenant laughed | fleshy for perfect condition. I had cared well for 
at their eagerness. my horse; he was fast and sound in wind and 

‘Halt, boys!"’ be cried. ‘Sergeant, I'll pick | limb. I was certainly the lightest rider of the 
out four myself. Come yourself, and bring | eleven. 

Corporal Crowfoot, Private Bader and Private} 1 was still thinking of the probability that I 
Absalom Gray.” | should get further on the way than any comrade 

Crowfoot, Bader and Gray had been running | except the lieutenant, or perhaps Crowfoot and 

for the stables with the rest. Now these three | Bader, whose horses were in great shape—I was 
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thinking myself likely to win promotion before 
morning, when a cry came out of the darkness 
ahead. The words of the challenge I was not 
able to catch, but I heard Miller shout, ‘Forward, 
boys!” 

We shook out more speed just as a rifle spat its 
long flash at us from about a hundred yards 
ahead. For one moment I plainly saw the 
Southerner’s figure. Kennedy reeled beside me, 
flung up his hands with a scream, and fell. His 
horse stopped at once. Ina moment the lieutenant 
had ridden the sentry down. 

Then from the right side of the road a party, 
who must have been lying round the camp-fire 
that we faintly saw in among the pines, let fly at 
us. ‘They had surely been surprised in their 
sleep. I clearly saw them as their guns flashed. 

‘Forward! Don’t shoot! Ride on,’’ shouted 
Miller. ‘‘ Bushwhackers! Thank God, not 
mounted. Any of you make out horses with 
them =" 

‘No, sir! No, sir!” 

‘“‘Who yelled ? who went down ?” 

“‘Kennedy, sir,”’ I cried. 

‘“‘Too bad. Any one else ?” 

‘*No, sir.”’ 

“+All safe ?°’ 

“I’m touched 


in my right arm; but it’s 
nothing,’ I said. The twinge was slight and in 
the fleshy place in front of my shoulder. I could 
not make out that I was losing blood, and the 








pain from the hurt was scarcely perceptible. 

“Good boy. Keep up, Adam,”’ called 
the lieutenant, with a kind tone. I re- 
member my delight that he spoke my 
front name. On we flew. 

Possibly the shots had been heard by 
the party half a mile further on, for 
they greeted us with a volley. A horse 
coughed hard and pitched down behind 
me. His rider yelled as he fell. Then 
two more shots came; Crowfoot reeled 
in front of me, and somehow checked 
his horse. I saw him no more. Next 
moment we were upon the group with 
our pistols. ° 

‘‘Forward, men! Don't stop to fight!” 
roared Miller, as he got clear. A rifle 
was fired so close to my head that the 
flame burned my back hair, and my ears 
rang for half an hour or more. My bay 
leaped high and dashed down a man. 
In a few seconds I was fairly out of the 
scrimmage. 

How many of my comrades had gone 
down I knew not, nor beside whom I 
was riding. Suddenly our horses plunged 
into a hole, his stumbled, the man pitched 
forward and was left. Then I heard a 
shot, the clatter of another falling horse, 
the angry yell of another thrown rider. 

On we went—the relics of us. Now 
we rushed out of the pine forest into 
broad moonlight, and I saw two riders 
between me and the lieutenant; one man 
almost at my shoulder, and another 
galloping ten vards behind. Very grad- 
ually this man dropped to the rear. We 
had lost five men already, and still the 
night was voung. 

Bader and Absalom Gray were nearest me. 
Neither spoke a word till we struck upon a space 
of sandy road. Then [ could hear, far behind | 


the rear man, a sound of galloping on the hard | 


highway. 
‘They're after us, lieutenant,’’ shouted Bader. 
“Many ?’’ He slacked speed and we listened 
attentively. 
“Only one,’’ cried Miller. ‘‘He’s coming fast.’ 
The pursuer gained so rapidly that we looked | 
to our pistols again. Then Absalom Gray cried: 
“It’s only a horse!"’ 
In a few moments the great gray of fallen 
Corporal Crowfoot overtook us, went ahead and 





slacked speed beside the lieutenant. 

“Good! He'll be fresh when the rest go 
down,” shouted Miller. ‘‘Let the last man mount | 
the gray.”’ | 

By this time we had begun to believe ourselves | 
clear of the enemy and doomed to race on till the | 
horses should fall. 


Suddenly the hoofs of Crowfoot’s gray and 


the lieutenant’s bay thundered upon a plank road | inspiriting in the gallant and cheerful lilt of the | peace to come. 


whose hollow noise, when we all reached it, | 


| 
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whirling thouglits and wonder where all was to 


end. Out of this daze I came in amazement to 
find that we were quickly overtaking our lieu- 
tenant’s thoroughbred. 

Had he been hit in the fray, and bled to weak- 
ness? I only know that, still galloping while we 
gained, the famous horse lurched forward, almost 
turned a somersault and fell on his rider. 

“Stop—the paper!"’ shouted Bader. 

We drew rein, turned, dismounted and found 
Miller’s left leg under the big bay’s shoulder. 
The horse was quite dead, the rider's long hair 
lay on the sand, his face was so white under the 
moon! 

We stopped long enough to extricate him, and 
he came to his senses just as we made ont that his 
left leg was broken. 

‘“Forward!’’ he groaned. ‘‘What in thunder 
are you stopped for? Oh, the despatch! Here; 
away you go. Good-by.” 

In attending to Miller we had forgotten the | 
rider who had been long gradually dropping 
behind. Now as we galloped away — Bader, 
Absalom Gray, myself and Crowfoot’s riderless 
horse—I looked behind for that comrade; but he 
was not to be seen nor heard. We three were 
left of the eleven. 

From the loss of so many comrades the import- 
ance of our mission seemed huge. With the 
speed, the noise, the deaths, the strangeness of 
the gallop through that forsaken village, the | 
wonder how all would end, the increasing belief 


COMPANION. 


foot’s gray easily kept the pace. My horse was | 
in plain distress, but Bader’s was nearly done. — | 
“Take the paper, Adam,’’ he said; ‘“‘my roan 
won’t go much further. Good-by, youngster. 
Away you go,” and I drew ahead now quickly. 
Still Bader rode on behind me. In a few 
minutes he was considerably behind. Perhaps 
the sense of being alone increased my feeling of | 
weakness. Was I going to reel ont of the saddle? 
Had I lost so much blood as that? Still I could | 
hear Bader riding on. I turned to look at him. | 
Already he was scarcely visible. Soon he dropped | 


out of sight; but still I heard the laborious 
pounding of his desperate horse. 
My bay was gasping horribly. How far was 


sky ahead? It might be 
two, it might be five miles. Were Union or 
Southern soldiers beneath it? Could it be con- | 
ceived that no troops of the enemy were between | 
it and me? 

Never mind; my orders were clear. I rode 
straight on, and I was still riding straight on, 
marking no increase in the distress of my bay, | 
when he stopped as if shot, staggered, fell on his | 
knees, tried to rise, fell on his side, groaned and | 
lay. 

I was so weak that I could not clear myself. I} 
remember my right spur catching in my saddle- | 
cloth as I tried to free my foot; then I pitched | 
forward and fell. Not yet senseless, I clutched | 
at my breast for the despatch, meaning to tear it 
to pieces; but there my brain failed, and in fall | 


that faintly yellow 





bunch 


“ Boys, 


that thousands of lives depended on our success, 
and the longing to win, my brain was wild. A 
raging desire to be first held me, and I galloped 
as if in a dream. 

Bader led; the riderless gray thundered beside 
him; Absalom rode stirrup to stirrup with me. 
He was a veteran of the whole war. Where it 
was that his sorrel rolled over I do not remember 





| at all, though I perfectly remember how Absalom | 


sprang up, staggered, shouted, ‘““Mv foot is | 
sprained,” and fell as I turned to look at him and | 
went racing on. 

Then I heard above the sound of our hoofs the | 
voice of the veteran of the war. Down as he 
was, hurt as he was, his spirit was unbroken. In | 
the favorite song of the army his voice rose clear 
and gay and piercing : 

Hurrah for the Union! 


Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom! 


We turned our heads and cheered him as we 
flew, for there was something 


| 


indescribably | 


fallen man. It was as if he flung us from the 


up near me. 


view of the goal of the night I lay unconscious. 
When I came to I rose on my left elbow and | 
looked around. Near my feet my poor bay lay | 
stone dead. Crowfoot's gray !—where was Crow- | 
foot’s grav ? | 
It flashed on me that I might mount the fresh 
horse and ride on. But where was the gray? | 
As I peered round I heard faintly the sound of a | 
galloper. Was he coming my way? No; faintly | 
and more faintly I heard the hoofs. 


Had the gray gone on then, without the | 
despatch? I clutched at my breast. My coat 
was unbuttoned—the paper was gone! 

Well, sir, I cheered. My God, but it was 


comforting to hear those far-away hoofs, and 
know that Bader must have come up, taken the | 
papers and mounted Crowfoot's gray, still good | 
for a ten-mile ride. The despatch was gone | 
forward,—we had not all fallen in vain,—mayhbe 
the brigades would be saved! 

How purely the stars shone! When I stifled 
my groaning they seemed to tell me of a great 
How still was the night; and I 
thought of the silence of the multitudes who had 


should have been heard far. It took us through grief of utter defeat a soul unconquerable; and [ | died for the Union. 


wide orchard lands into a low-lying mist by the | 
banks of a great marsh, till we passed through 
that fog, strode heavily up a slope and saw the 
shimmer of roofs under the moon. Straight 
through the main street of that village we pounded 
along. 

Whether it was wholly deserted I know not, 
but not a human being was in the streets nor any 
face visible at the black windows. Not even a 
dog barked. I noticed no living thing except 
some turkeys roosting on a fence aud a white cat 
that sprang upon the pillar of a gateway and 
thence to a tree. 

Some of the houses seemed to have been ruined 
by a cannonade. I suppose it was one of the 
places almost destroyed in Willoughby’s recent 
raid. Here we thundered, expecting ambush 
and combat every moment, while the loneliness 
of the street imposed on me such a sense as might | 
come of galloping through a long cemetery of the | 
dead. . 

Ont of the village we went off the planks again | 
upon sand. I began to suspect that I was losing | 
a good deal of blood. My brain was on fire with | 





| 
| 


felt the life in me strengthened by the tone. 

Old Bader and I for it! He led by a hundred | 
yards, and Crowfoot’s gray kept his stride. | 
Was I gaining on them? How was it that [| 
could see his figure outlined more clearly against 
the horizon? Surely dawn was not coming on! | 

No; I looked round on a world of naked peach | 
orchards and corn-fields ragged with last vear’s | 
stalks, all dimly lit by a moon that showed far | 
from midnight; and that faint light on the horizon | 
was not in the east but in the west. The truth | 
flashed on me. I was looking at such an illumi- 
nation of the sky as would he caused by the | 
camp-fires of an army! 

“The missing brigade!"’ I shouted. 

“Or a Southern division,’’ Bader cried. ‘‘Come | 
on!"* 

Come on! 1 was certainly gaining on him, but | 
very slowly. Before the nose of my bay was | 
beyond the tail of his roan the wide illuminations 
had become more distinct; and still not a vidette, 
not a picket, not a sound of the proximity of an 
army! 

Bader and I now rode side by side, and Crow- 


Now the galloping had quite died away. ‘There 
was not a sound—a slight breeze blew, but there 
were no leaves to rustle. I put my head down | 
on the neck of my dead horse. Extreme fatigue 
was numbing the pain of my now swelling arm; 
perhaps sleep was near, perhaps I was swooning. 

But a sound came that somewhat revived me. 
Far, low, joyful it crept on the air. I sat up, 
wide awake. The sound, at first faint, died as 
the little breeze fell, then grew in the lul!, and 
came ever more clearly as the wind again arose. 
It was a sound never to be forgotten—the sound 
of the distant cheering of thousands of men. 

Then I knew that Bader had galloped into the 
Union lines, delivered the despatch, and told a 
story which had quickly passed through wakeful 
brigades. 

Bader I never saw again, nor Lieutenant Miller, 
nor any man with whom I rode that night. 
When I came to my senses I was in the hospital 
at City Point. Thence I went home invalided. 
No surgeon, no nurse, no soldier at the hospital 
could tell me of my regiment or how or why I 
was where I was. All they could tell me was | 


| mumps,” 
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that Richmond was taken, the army far away in 
pursuit of Lee, and a rumor flying that the great 
commander of the South had surrendered near 
Appomattox Court House. 

Epwarp W. THomson. 


oe 
For the Companion 
NOVEL BIRTHDAY. 


mumps ! 


A 


Alice Warfield had the There 
no doubt about it. Grandma Warfield had made 
her taste vinegar in the good old-fashioned way, 
before summoning old Doctor Fuller; and Doctor 


was 


Fuller had settled the question at once. 

“Yes, It's mumps!” said he. 

“They are mumps, you meaf, don't you?” 
asked Alice, trying to joke. 

“Yes, my dear, the disease is plural, indeed!" 

“And can't I go home for my birthday, a week 
from Saturday ?"’ 

“No, my child, you mustn’t expect that!" 

“T was going to have a beautiful partvy—and 
Jack is coming home!” said Alice, mournfully. 

“IT remember when your father had the 
Doctor Fuller, as if he had not 
heard her. ‘He was just about vour age, and he 
was a pretty sick boy. But bless you! though 
he couldn't talk or whistle, he made the best of 
it. He kept an illustrated diary, and drew 
sketches of his own face every day. He Kept 
a strict account of my visits, too, I can tell 

you; and when he got well he proved to 
me in black and white that I had contra- 
dicted myself seven times! Well, well, 
Alice! you’re not so sick as he was. 
We'll have you up soon!" 

After Doctor Fuller went, Alice did her 
best to put a brave face on her disappoint- 
ment. She wrote a cheerful note to her 
mother, and another to her brother Jack, 
who, was away at school. In her home 
letter she said: 

“Of course I'm ever so sorry not to be 
with you all in Montrose on my birthday ; 
but you mustn't think of me as sad or 
‘blue.’ I'm going to make the best of 
it, and have a pleasant visit here with 
grandma and grandpa. I will skip my 
birthday this vear. We'll forget that I 
have one. Make Jack promise not to tell 
everybody that I have ‘the mumps;’ and 
don’t any one tell Uncle John—for he'll 
be sure to tease me.”’ 

It is wonderful how cheerful and sunny 
a girl can be when she really wants to, 
even if she is ill and disappointed. Alice 
Warfield made ten days, long and tedious 
enough to look forward to, pass pleas- 
antly, even brightly, to herself and those 
about her. 

The morning of her birthday was 
rainy. ‘‘Not a very good day for a party, 
any way!” said Alice, as she came 
down-stairs. 

After breakfast Grandfather Warfield 
went to the village, and when he returned 
an hour later grandma and Alice saw 
him drive into the yard, and noticed a 
large tin pail in the back of his wagon. 

“T hope you have a letter for me,"’ called Alice, 
as she heard the outside door open. 

“Yes, indeed!’’ he returned, bringing the big 
pail into the sitting-room. ‘Here are several,” 
he added, taking off the cover. “I had to buy 
this pail to bring them in. I had no pockets to 
hold them.” 

The pail was filled with mail for Alice; letters 
big and littie, with postal cards of all three sizes. 
All the relatives and friends who were near 
enough to know about her illness had been asked 
to remember her birthday by letter, and they had 
remembered it! 

One very long envelope stuck up above all the 
rest, and was directed in Jack’s hand. It was 
like a legal document within, beginning, ‘‘Know 
All Men By ‘These Presents;’’ and it stated 
that “Jack Warfield, of the town of Montrose, 
County of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, 


indeed ! 


said 


| unmarried, did solemnly promise never to tell 


any man, woman or child that Alice Warfield, 
spinster, also of the aforesaid town, state and 
county, was afflicted with the wasting disease 
known as Mumps!” This was signed in the 
presence of twenty-three of Jack's schoolfellows. 

Then there was a thick letter from father and a 
thicker one from mother, besides peges of 


| sympathy and riews from the girl friends who 


would have been at Alice's party if she had had 
one. Uncle John wrote a brief but expressive note, 
telling how sorry he was not to know what was 
the matter with his niece. He feared either 
hemiplegia or cynanche trachealis; but he hoped 
nostalgia would not set in, for Doctor Fuller was 
unskilful in curing that disease. 

It was a good day's work to peruse that pailful 
of letters, and Alice sat ly the open fire reading 
and laughing, while Grandma and Grandpa War- 
field listened and laughed with her. 

“Two gallons of letters are as good as a party 
eh, Alice ?’’ inquired grandpa, in the afternoon. 

“Just exactly as good!” said Alice, as she 
opened the last envelope in the pail. It was 
from Aunt Alice and contained five lines : 

There was a young girl of Montrose, 
Who somehow was led to suppose 
That by staying awa 


She could skip a birthday 
But she couldn’t, in spite of her woes! 


Mary EF. Urnam. 
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| worse off norlam. An’ if ye’ll plaze t’ give it | the scent when you found me booked for Italy | struck he lurched forward, leaving a pool of bright 
il I'll put it him, b d bv.” under my own name?” blood where his muzzle hit the ground; but he 
tell me, put it on him, by and by. | “That was the first honest thing you had done,” | recovered himself and made two or three jumps 
At another time, a lady approached a wounded — tte Cueniiye. Te like a mask. A | ae, — : nennety jammed a couple of 
. : ‘ . Ini etective has to pu mse the rogue’s place. | cartridges in 1@ magazine. 
Confederate, who was lying between two Union | At Buenos Ayres I was convinced that you had! Then he tried to pull up, but as he did so his 
soldiers. One leg of each had been amputated. started for Maly, but I could not ayy re bd wanes a 7. ~ yes to eve way, Bie head 
. Bess 9° abd , ou had resumed your own name. ontevideo | drooped, and he rolled over and over like a shot 
| “Here, soldier,” said she, to the Confederate, | itcame to me like a flash. I knew that the rogue | rabbit. Each of my first three bullets had inflicted 
| “I have brought you some nice things, and I want must have ete his ship, disguised himself and gone | a mortal wound. 
i ® to Rio de Janeiro.” 

| you to put them here by gad cide. Don't let} It is the unerring instinct that has made the 

| these men get any of them. | American detective the best in the world. 


“Madam,” said the suffering man, ‘‘these men | 
share everything they get with me, and if I | 


volunteers P P : *¢ | 
What were the Draft and Draft Riots? | cannot share what you give me with them, I can't | 
take it.” | 


How large is our standing army ? | et ; | 
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ARMS AND ARMIES. 


; PLAIN SPEAKING. 
What proportion of the soldiers in the Civil War were 


| The amount of plain speaking that people will 
| bear from one of whose good will they are assured 
| is sometimes a surprise to others. In “Recollec- 


THE DEMON AND THE ANGEL. | tions of my Mother,” Susan Lesley says that her 
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What are its present duties ? = 

What rank have the graduates of West Point? 

What improvements in firearms since the days of the 
flint-lock? * 
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THE SNOW ELVES. 


Through the frost air keen and riven, 
Through the chill ex: e of heaven, 
Earthward slanted, blown and driven, 
Winging. it; 
Falling fleece-like, folding ever 
Face of hamlet, field and river, 
Wrapping icy buds that shiver, 
From th 


e blast, 
Come the snow-elves everywhere, 
Children of the icy air. 


From air-eaves that south winds shun, 

Frozen chambers of the sun, 

Where ioeet serie chill and run, 
ting an 


Ow; 
In the phantom morning light, 
In the inidday still and white, 
In the silent dead of night, 
snk —-% low; a 
n soughing ever down, 
five the snow-elves through the town. 


Where the haggard maples stand 
On the e of some lone land, 
Moaning in a desolate band, 
ossed and grey; 

Where the swollen river’s breast 
Hides in ice its black 

urryin = maddene: 

an 


vs 
Come the snow-elves mantling deep 
Wood and stream in muffied sleep. 


Ever, ever folding down, . 

Ina dream, wood, field and town, 
Naked fences, tree-boles brown, 
sranches bare; 

Through the frost-air keen and riven, 
Through the chill expanse of heaven, 
Earthward slanted, blown and driven, 


re, 
Mantling, muffling earth below, 

Come the white elves of the snow. 

WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
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IRREVERENT PRAYERS. 


It is said that an officer once went up to the 
ruler of the English Commonwealth, after he had 
finished a prayer in the presence of his troops, 
and said to him roughly : 

“I know now the God you believe in! He is 
only a bigger and stronger Oliver Cromwell.” 

Whether this bold declaration was true or not, 
there is reason to believe from many of the ser- 
mons which have come to us from those early 
days that some of our forefathers, with their 
narrow iives and intense personal affections and 
prejudices, were apt to regard their Maker merely 
as a larger and more powerful Self, very much 
as they did their king or the chief of their clan. 

The chief of the Leslies is said to have prayed 
before a battle: “Be on our side! An’ gin ye 
canna be on our side, aye lay low a bit, an’ ye’ll 
see thae carles get a hidin’ that must please ye.”’ 

An old Covenanter, who ruled his household 
with a rod of iron, is said to have prayed in all 
sincerity at family worship: 

*O Lord, hae a care o’ Rob, for he is on the 
great deep, an' Thou holdest it in the hollow o’ 
thy hand. And hae a care o’ Jamie, for he hae 
gone to fight the enemies o’ his country, an’ the 
outcome o’ the battle is wi’ thee. But ye need 
na fash yersel’ wi’ wee Willy, for I hae him here, 
an’ I'm cawpable o’ lookin’ after him mysel’.” 

There was no irreverence meant in these peti- 
tions, however much of vanity or of misconcep- 
tion of God may have been exhibited in the 
language used. 

Cavalier and Roundhead, Fenian and Orange- 
man, Bonapartist and Legitimist have alike 
invoked the aid of the Ruler of the universe, with 
a passionate faith that He was a partisan with 
strong, bitter prejudices like themselves. 

We have learned to offer our petitions with at 
least more of a semblance of reverence; but how 
many of us endow the Almighty with our own 
opinions and prejudices? And how often we 
forget to ask His help, until we find we are not 
able to help ourselves! 


<>e- 
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BROTHERS STILL. 


Instances of brotherly feeling between the two 
opposing armies of the Civil War were happily 
common. On Antietam battle-ground was a long, 
deep cut which served as a natural rifle-pit for the 
Confederates during the fight. They were finally 
driven away, but the road for half a mile was 
literally covered with dead and wounded. 

The disabled among the Union men were carried 
to a farm in the neighborhood, and there a man 
who was distributing clothing to them found an 
elderly soldier leaning against the barn door. 
He was severely wounded, and having no shirt, 
had put on a few blood-soaked fragments of an 
outer coat. 

**You are the very man I am looking for,’’ said 
the agent; ‘‘nobody could need this last shirt 
more tian you do.” 

“I’m much obleeged to ye, sir,” he- replied, 
“but down yonder there’s a poor Johnny far 


WHITE ELEPHANTS. 


Among the ancient customs which are passing 


away in the interesting Kingdom of Siam, under 
| the influence of European ideas, is the worship of 
| the white elephant. Mr. Barnum did not exagger- 
ate the veneration in which white elephants were 
once held, both in Burmah and Siam, in the 
account of bis own white elephant, which he con- 
tributed to The Companion of May 15, 1890. Accord- 
ing to his account, the white or albino elephant— 
which, however, is not white in any strict sense of 
the word, but merely lighter-colored than other 
elephants—is worshipped because it is supposed 
to contain the soul of some dead king. As a 
matter of fact, however, white animals of species 
net commonly of that color are highly honored 
among barbarous people everywhere, white being 
regarded as symbolical of purity and wisdom. 


White elephants are really the inferiors of their 
darker-colored fellows in strength and health, and 
generally in intelligence. Like white mice, white 
rabbits and human albinos, wy are apt to be 
weaklings, and easily become the victims of all 
sorts of diseases. Perhaps their very fragility 
helped the Siamese to form the notion that they 
had a certain spirituality about them. 

Many wars have been fought, the Siamese say, 
over the possession of white elephants. One of 
these wars is recorded by the Abbé de Choisy, 
who spent some time at the Siamese court at the 
end of the seventeenth century. The King of 
Siam had oe age seven white elephants of the 

reatest uty, which were the envy of all 

‘arther India. 

At that time the city of Pegu, in Burmah, which 
has now relapsed to a less than secondary posi- 
tion, was the capital of a rich and important king- 
dom. The King of Pegu, deeming that Siam had 
more than her share of white elephants, sent an 
embassy to Bangkok to demand a part of them. 

The Siamese court prone refused to grant 
this demand; whereupon the King of Pegu invaded 
Siam with a great army. He laid siege to Bang- 
kok, and in time, after half a million lives had 
been lost in the battles fought, the city capitulated. 
The Pegu people, however, treated the Siamese 
with great consideration. 

The royal palace was not entered. The temples 
were left unviolated, except that a soldier entered 
one of them and cut off the hand of a golden idol. 
This hand was afterward restored—miraculously, 
the people believe; but the Abbé de Choisy 
declares that the place can be distinctly seen upon 
the wrist of the image where the new hand was 
mechanically welded into place. 

However, in spite of their politeness, the Pegu 
people carried off six of the Siamese white ele- 
phants and a great store of treasure. 

When the Abbé de Choisy was in Siam, the 
seventh white bea Se one which the King of 
Pegu considerately left—was the only one which 
the Siamese possessed. This animal was trea 
with the most extraordinary consideration. 

“He has ever in attendance upon him,” says De 
Choisy, who was often permitted to see the 

recious animal, “four mandarins with great fans 

keep him cool, with green branches to drive 
away the flies, and umbrellas to protect him from 
the rays of the sun when he goes out. He is 
served in vessels of gold only, and I have seen 
before him two great golden vases, from one of 
which he drank, and from the other he ate. 

“He is given only water which has been kept six 
months, for they believe that that which is oldest 
is most wholesome. I am told—but this I have not 
seen—that there is a little white oy oe ready to 
succeed the old one when this shall have die.’ 

So-called sacred white elephants are kept in 
Siam to-day. Each one of these has a separate 
table, and ten servants of his own. The tusks of 
the males are decorated with small bells made of 
gee A chain with golden links surrounds the 

ead of each, and a cushion of embroidered velvet 
is upon each elephant’s back. 

ere is no doubt that elephants are to be found 
in Farther India which are much whiter in color 
than the specimen which Mr. Barnum brought to 
America, and which was so — a disappoint- 
ment to the people and to Mr. Barnum himself. 


ws 
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A DETECTIVE’S INSTINCT. 
Not many years ago an American detective had 


fugitive had escaped before his crime was known. 
He had sailed for the Isthmus under an assumed 
name and established himself in business in Lima, 
where he made many friends by his handsome 
face and pleasing manners. The detective followed 
him to Peru after several months. As soon as he 
arrived at Lima, and before he was able to identify 
the man under a new name, the fugitive learned 
who he was, and i liately took p for 
Valparaiso. 

The detective pursued him after a fortnight’s 
ore and «discovered that he had registered ata 
hotel under a second assumed name, and had made 
pretences of having business in the interior. After 
a& fortnight spent in unravelling the skein, the 
detective ascertained that his man had sailed under 
a third name for Buenos 





Ayres. 


behind time. He learned ateonce that the fugitive 
had boldly taken passage on an Italian steamer 
for Europe under his real name. The detective 
— for Europe by a steamer of the same 
ne. 

of the Plate, and the passengers went ashore for a 
few hours. The detective suddenly changed his 
plans. Instead of returning to the steamer and 
continuing his voyage to Italy, he sailed for Rio 
de Janeiro by another vessel. 

There he found his man. The fugitive, after 
taking passage for Naples under his own name, 
hal gone ashore the next morning at Montevideo, 
and after changing his dress and shaving off his 
whiskers had sailed for Rio de Janeiro under a 
fourth assumed name. 

With the connivance of the Brazilian officials he 
was arrested while playing & game of whist at the 
United States Consul-General’s house, and taken 
| on board an American steamer. 
| He offered no resist He 1 contented 
when the long chase had ended, and he was head- 








ing northward to be tried for his crime. 
“Imprisonment,” he said, “cannot be worse than 
the suspense of feeling that a detective is dogging 
your steps and hunting you down.” 
“But why,” heasked, “were you not thrown off 


| along chase after an accomplished swindler. The | 


The detective arrived at Buenos Ayres a month | 


The steamer anchored at Montevideo at the mouth | 


one see, slowly waving ahead, 
The front of our column o’e ing. 
Two shadowy wings like a thunder-cloud spread, 


Did any one see a huge, demon-like form, 
Like a cloud-pillar onward advancing, 
With a fiery sword, like a h in a storm, 
From the cloud-pillar vividly g.ancing ? 

* 7. * : * 


one see, slowly waving ahead, 
ront of our column o’erarching. 
Two silvery wings, like a shining cloud spread, 
As through Washington’s streets we were marching ? 


Did any one see a bright angel of light, 
With a star-crown her forehead atorning, 
ro in a vesture of heavenly white 
With the purple and gold of the morning ? 
We were 7oune when we followed the Demon of War, 
Through the streets of the Capital marching; 
We were old when the Angel of Peace went before, 
With her wings in white glory o’erarching. 


EDWARD Payson JACKSON. 
eomcecrimneeiiiilittee 


A LOCAL 





SUGGESTION. 


“I don’t want to find no fault with the system of 
edication pursued by them history fellers,” re- 
marked Mr. Jared Hobart with firmness, “but 
what I do say, is that they don’t set to work the 
right way to make folks remember the plaguy 
dates that their books is chock full of. They aint 
got the fust idee how to compass it.” “Why, 
father,” remonstrated Jared junior, “there’s a 
battle, or a discovery, or somethin’ hitched onto 
every date, if anybody can fix ’em in their minds.” 


“Who wants to fix ’em, boy?” demanded Mr. 
Hobart, with a sniff of contempt. “What’s battles 
an’ discoveries to me or any of the folks round 
here, I should admire to be told?” 

“Why, it’s them the teacher wants us to remem- 
ber,” said young Jared, somewhat bewildered; 
“the dates are just to tell —” 

“Don’t talk to me,” interrupted Mr. Hobart, 
testily. “Aint I been to school before you was 
born? An’ don’t I know them pesky dates kep’ me 
awake nights, an’ never stayed by me when I 
needed ’em? hat I say is that them histor 
fellers could ’ve fixed things up more sensible if 
they’d ’ve been so minded. 

“Aint there been enough big storms, an’ poor 
crop years, an’ deaths, in the state o’ Vairmount to 
hitch onter them dates, I'd like to know? This 
town alone could furnish ’em up with a good mess 
of interestin’ facts, | reckon, if they was to s’arch 
the records.” 

“But how could —” faltered the youthful Jared. 

“TI aint sayin’ but it would ’ve been somethin’ of 
a stump for ’em e 8 fixed up jes' 

tump for ’ to git the books fixed t 
right,” said his father, —, short the question; 
“but I say it could be done. An’ m 
more int’rest there would be when they was fixed! 

“Why,” concluded Mr. bo aT eager “if 
folks that live round where them battles an’ so on 
took place, find 
the dates, let ’em. 1 aint got a mite of objection, 
nota mite. But let ’em out a book that’ll have 
some valoo to folks in this state an’ town—that’s 
what I say. Aint you supposin’ I c’d rec’llect a 
date jest as well as the next one, if ’twas hitched 
onter somethin’ wuth while? Them dates is a 
well enough; _— only need to be matched up 
diffrent, that’s all!” 

He handed the despised book back to his son, 
who resumed work on the Battle of Bunker Hill 
with energy. but was conscious of a confused 
feeling in the region of his brain, which was not 
lessened as he heard his father mutter, ‘“There’s 
a few battles that could be throwed in mebbe, an’ 
no harm done—battles that took place in the State 
o’ Vairmount!” 





a 
CHARGED BY A GRIZZLY. 


the grizzly-bear has been much exaggerated. The 
bear seldom attacks a man unless he is fairly 
brought to bay. Then, as Mr. Roosevelt has to 
admit, he is a very dangerous antagonist. It is 
especially bazardous to track a wounded grizzly 
| into thick cover. Mr. Roosevelt was never “regu- 
larly charged” by a grizzly except once. He had 
been caught alone in a tangle of winding valleys, 
and at dusk halted and camped in an open spot 
beside a brook. Here he made his bed, knee- 
haltered his horse, dragged up a few dry logs, 
and then strolled off, rifle on shoulder, to see if he 
could pick up a grouse for supper. 


At last, as I was thinking of turning toward 
camp, I stole up to the crest of one of the ridges, 
and looked over into the valley some sixty yards 
| off. Immediately I caught the loom of some 
| large, dark object, ancl another glance showed me 
| a big grizzly walking slowly off with his head 
down. T fired into his flank. 

At the shot he uttered a loud, moaning nt, 
} and nee forward at a heavy gallop, while I 
| raced obliquely down the hill to cut him off. He 

reached a laurel thicket, some thirty yards broad 
| and sixty yards long, which he did not leave. 

I ran up to»the edge and then halted, not liking 
| to venture into the mass of twisted, close-growin 
stems and glossy foliage. Moreover, as I halted, 
T heard him utter a peculiar, savage kind of whine 
from the heart of the brush. 

I began to skirt the edge, standing on tiptoe and 
gazing earnestly to see if I could not catch a glimpse 
of his hide. en I was at the narrowest part of 
the thicket, he suddenly left it directly opposite, 
and then wheeled and stood broadside to me. He 
turned his head stify toward me; scarlet strings 
of froth hung from his lips; his eyes burned like 
embers in the gloom. 

T held true, aiming behind the shoulder, and 
fired. Instantly the bear turned with a roar of 
fury and challenge, blowing the bloody foam from 
his mouth so that I saw the gleam of his white 
fangs; and then he charged straight at me, crash- 
ing and bounding through the bushes, so that it 
was hard to aim. 

I waited till he came to a fallen tree; then I 
raked him with a ball that entered his chest; but 
he did _ not flinch, and at the moment I did not 
know I had struck him. He came steadily on, 
and in another second was almost upon me. 

I fired for his forehead, but my bullet went low 
/and entered his mouth. I leaped to one side 

almost as I pulled trigger, and through the hanging 
| smoke the first thing I saw was his paw as he 
made a vicious side blow at me. 
| ‘The rush of his charge carried him past. As he 





| 


| 








! what a sight | 


‘em wuth rememb’rin’, along with | 





Ht | 


| 
Mr. Roosevelt believes that the danger of hunting | 





mother had the greatest affection for both David 
Lee Child and his wife, the gifted Lydia Maria, 
but was often much tried with the amount of time, 


As through Washington’s streets we were marching? | hard labor and money, which Mr. Child expended 


on scheme after scheme, none of which ever suc- 
ceeded. 


One day Mrs. Child came in to spend a quiet 
afternoon with my mother. They sat with their 
sewing and knitting at the west window, while I 
sat with one or two friends in the hall near the 
open door. There had been a long silence, when 
we heard my mother say: 

“Mrs. Child, can you tell me what is the last 
thing that your husband is engaged in?” 

An amused smile aa over Mrs. Child’s face. 

“Yes, Mrs. Lyman; he is carting stone for the 
new railroad.” 

“Q-o-h!” said my mother. Another pause; then, 
“Mrs. Child, how much do you suppose your hus- 
band loses on every load of stone he carts to the 
railroad?” 

Another amused look on the dear Lydia Maria’s 
face, and she answered a “Well, Mrs. 
Lyman, as near as I can compute he must lose 
about ten cents on every load.” 

“Oh—well—now—Mrs. Child,” said my mother, 
in the bravest and most cheerful tone, “if your 
husband has got hold of any innocent occupation 
by which he only loses ten cents on a load, for 
heaven’s sake encourage him in it.” 

She had little patience with people who backed 
down in emergencies, and considered it her duty to 
stiffen them up a little. She never had to go far to 
find an illustration “to point her moral and adorn 
her tale.” Some good neighbor’s example would 
instantly come to mind. 

“Look over the way at my neighbor Hunt’s front 
yard,” she would say; “see that splendid hydran- 
gea, that elegant smoke bush, that buckthorn hedge, 
all in the most perfect order, and all kept so by her 
own hands. Always she has sickness, sorrow, 
death; at every turn something sad and unex- 
pected. But who ever dreamed of Mrs. Hunt’s 
abdicating? She couldn’t do it.” 


—_—————_+@-e— 
UNCLE BOB’S LESSON. 


“Madame Betsey Patterson Bonaparte, the sister- 
in-law of an emperor, was born in Baltimore, and 
after living many years abroad, returned to her 
native land, where she passed the last years of her 
life. She was a woman of great beauty, but of an 
ungovernable temper. A writer in the Boston 
Transcript tells how her sense of humor once 
enabled her to accept a reproof graciously. 


One of the old ming hy erack stories in her latter 
days was of a lesson in etiquette given her by the 
black butler of her host. At breakfast she 
motioned to him and handed him her cup, wishing 
a second ~~ of tea. Uncle Bob, instead of taking 
the cup to his mistress at the head of the table, put 
it down with a great flourish on the sideboard. 

“But I wanted another cup of tea,” said Madame 
Bonaparte. : 

“Did you, mum?” blandly asked Uncle Bob. 
“You see, mum, you put your spoon in de saucer, 
an’ that means you doan’ want no mo’ tea. When 
you wants some mo’ tea, de c’rect way is to put de 
spoon in de cup—like dis heah,” and Uncle Bob 
gravely illustrated the “c’rect’” method of pro- 
cedure. 

The family were on thorns, expecting an out- 
break from the sister-in-law of an emperor, al- 
though there is no doubt that a black butler in his 
own bailiwick could face an emperor himself; but 

tsey was only amused, and laughed heartily. 

After fifty years of money-getting and menei. 
saving, she realized in the latter part of her life 
how futile it all was, and exclaimec primly, “Once 
I had everything but money! Now TI have nothing 
but money.” 





ee 
MISDIRECTED EFFORTS. 


The Museum of Natural History at South Ken- 
sington, England, has lately received the skin of a 
very handsome emu, the last of a pair of these 
strange Australian birds which had been kept as 
pets for more than twerity-five years by a clergy- 
man of Essex. The death of the first bird, a female, 
left its mate very desolate, and as often happens 
in such cases, he sickened and seemed likely to die. 

His mistress carried him dainties to tempt his 
appetite, and also adaily jar of water. Again and 
again this jar disappeared, and the lady was much 
incensed against the unknown person who made 
himself thus troublesome. 

Finally the emu retired to his shed, folded his 
long legs, and refused utterly to come out, until 
his master, in the hope that the sunshine might 
even yet do him good, took him up —- to carry 


him out. Then the mystery was solv: Under 
the bird were all the missing  mey ts! 
The conscientious emu, feeling that he ought to 


be fulfilling his destiny by hatching some eggs 
and having no wife to lay any for him, had se zed 
—_ these smooth, round jars as the most prom- 
ising substitutes to be had, and perhaps would 
have perished in the attempt to hatch them if his 
master had not “broken him up.” 


-™ 
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DEEPER AND DEEPER. 


There is only one way out of dishonesty, and 
that is to tell the truth. The process of “lying out 
of it,” so called, is only a sure way of getting more 
deeply mired. This is well illustrated by a story 
borrowed from the Christian Secretary. 


A man of doubtful reputation was on his way 
home one night, and came across a pile of planks 
which for some reason had been unloaded upon 
the roadside. He couldn’t—or thought he couldn’t 
—resist the temptation to steal one of them. 

He could not go through the village with it, and 
so took a cut across the fields. By and by, in the 
gathering dusk, he wandered into a bog-hole and 
sank in. the mire. The more he struggled the 
a he sank, until getting alarmed, he cried 
lustily for help. 

His shouts brought a neighbor with a lantern. 

“Why, Jones, what does this mean?” asked the 
food, Samaritan. “How in the world came you 

ere ?”* 

“IT was in a hurry to get home,” said the thief, 
“and so I cut across. Then I got into this bog. 
The more I tried to pull myself out, the deeper I 

ot in, and finally | went back to the road and got 
— plank to see if I couldn’t get myself out with 

at. 
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For the Companion. 


HARD TIMES. 


“No Christmas for us this year!"’ said Fred, | 
coming out of his father’s study with his hands | 
in his empty pockets and a blank look on his | 
face. 

‘‘No Christmas ?’’ cried Edith. 
mean, Fred ?”’ 

**Hard times'’’ said her broth- 
er. ‘‘Father says he will have 
all he can do to get through the 
w'nter, and that we mustn't ex- 
pect any presents, or anything 
of that kind. Of course it’s all 
right, only—it will seem queer, 
won't it?” 

“Oh, no money Christmas!’ 
said Edith, looking relieved. 
“Yes, I knew that before. But 
we can have a merry Christmas, 
Fred, without money. I mean 
to have a particularly merry one, 
and you must help me.”’ 

“I should like to know what 
you can do without any money!" 

‘Just you wait and see! And 
come out into the woods with 
me this afternoon, that’s a good 
boy.” 

It was about a month before 
Christmas when this conversa- 
tion took place, and all through 
December there were no busier 
young people in Woodville than 
Fred and Edith Brown. They 
slighted none of their lessons; 
but Fred spent a good part of 
his home-time in the barn, with 
a hammer in his hand and a 
Latin grammar at his elbow, 
while Edith’s knitting-needles 
flew as she bent over her history 
lesson. 

The day before Christmas papa 
and mamma were summoned to 
dine and spend the day with 
grandmamma. They wondered 
that the children were not invited, 
and mamma did not want to go 
without them; but their faces 
grew so direfully long at this 
suggestion that she saw through 
the little plot, though papa did 
not; and she cheerfully took : F 
her shawl and departed, charging 
Edith to keep up the fire, and 
Fred to take care of the house. 

When the parents returned in 
the evening, the house was a 
bower of green. ‘Here is one 
thing that costs nothing,” Edith 
had said, ‘“‘and it is about half 
of a merry Christmas.’’ So she 
and Fred had brought great 
armfuls of fragrant cedar and 
hemlock, and tall fir saplings, 
which were set up in every 
corner, while wreaths hung in 
the windows and long garlands 
festooned fireplace and picture- 
frames. Papa looked very much 
pleased. ‘Why, it is Christmas 
already!’” he said. “And I 
thought we should not have any 
celebration at all this year. You 
were too bright for me, children.’’ 

“It’s all Edith, papa!’ said 
honest Fred. 

“All but about two-thirds, 
papa,”’ said Edith. ‘I couldn't 
have done a thing without Fred's 
strong arms." 

Next morning the sun was out, and the snow 
sparkled like diamonds in the golden light. ‘Here | 
is something else that costs nothing, Edie!"’ cried | 
Fred, who had entered heart and soul into his | 
sister’s idea. ‘Sunshine is a pretty good present, | 





‘What do you 


isn’t it? And we have the very best article to- | 
day.” | 
“Hurrah!” cried Edith. ‘This is glorious. | 


Merry Christmas, boy! Smiles are another thing, 
Fred. Let's be sure not to look gloomy for a 
single minute all day.” 

“All right!" said Fred. “I'll grin like the 
Cheshire cat from morning till night. Now, here's 
mother’s work-table, all ready. It has taken a 
good polish, hasn't it ?’’ 

“Splendid!” cried Edith. ‘And here’s father’s 
portfolio. Do you recognize the cover, Fred ?” 

‘Looks like that pretty dress you had ever so | 
long ago, when you were a little shaver—I mean | 
shaveress !"’ 

“Just what it is! The pieces were folded away | 
all this time, of no use to anybody. And there 
was enough to make this pretty work-bag for | 
mother, and another for Aunt May. 





Fred looked at the blue and gray toboggan cap | 
with astonishment and delight. ‘O Sis, that is a | 
stunner! But, I say! you have broken the rule. 
This wool must have cost you something, and a 
good deal.” 

“Not a penny!" rejoined his sister, triumph- 
antly. “Do you remember that huge old com- 
forter that Aunt Eliza sent me three yearsago? I 
never could wear it out, though it was just as dear 
and kind of her to make it for me. That gave | 
me the wool for the cap, and for several other | 
things beside.”’ 

‘Well, it is a beauty!”’ said Fred. ‘‘Here’s all 
the present I have for you, and I wish it was a 
better one.” He produced a dainty birch-bark | 
basket, filled with chestnuts and hickories, and 
was rewarded by a good, old-fashioned hug. ‘As | 


liked better!"’ cried Edith. ‘Such beauties, too! 


i <a 


For the Companion. 
ONCE A YEAR AND ALL THE WHILE. 


| 
The holidays are drawing near, | 
The happiest days of all the vear, 
When we should think of others’ needs, | 
The time to do unselfish deeds. 
So once a year,—nay, all the while,— | 
Make some heart glad, make some face smile. 
M. E. 8. 
-—— SS | 


For the Companion. | 


INEXPENSIVE GIFTS. | 


Pincushion.—Cover smoothly with black velvet | 
a piece of stiff pasteboard measuring seven by 
nine inches. Make two red velvet hearts, each 
about three inches in length, and fasten near 
the centre of the card, each suspended by a red 
ribbon, which shou!d be fastened in a bow at the | 








letters, ““T wo souls with but a single thought, two 
hearts that beat as one.”’ 
Another.—Take a bisque doll about twelve | 


And—look | inches high, having movable limbs, and remove | handle. 


with tapering 


| solidly with bran. 


Why, you must have picked out every single nut, 
Fred Brown.” 

“Something like it!’’ admitted Fred. 

“Mother knows nothing about the partridges, 
which are ready for the oven,” said Edith, ‘‘but 


is sighing because she has no chicken for us. 


And Mrs. Spicer gave me a jar of mince-meat for 
the cranberries I brought her. I am a little 
proud of my pie, Fred!"’ 

Somehow or other, the Browns had never had a 
merrier Christmas than this one of the hard 
winter. Edith said it was all the sunshine and 
the green boughs; Fred said it was all Edith; but 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, as they sat by the cheerful 
hearth and watched the chestnuts roasting, and 
listened to the merry young voices, gave reverent 
thanks for their treasure of love, and felt that 


| if you could have found anything I should have | they were very rich, in spite of the hard times. 


Laura E. RIcHarps. 





Etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, 
1. 
CHARADE. 
When my first was yet a child, oh how fine it was 


Puzzles, 


» read 
Of the gallant knights of old, true of word and 
bold of deed ; 
How in the battle’s second they stoutly led the way, 
Loudly crying out “My third, to the rescue!” 
through the fray. 
But no hero and no dame such a 
charming picture made, 
As my brave and gentle whole, 
and the lovely Jewish maid. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


Fashioned full cunningly of vel- 
vets bright, 

Made to adorn the person of a 
knight; 

When cast upon the mud I laugh. 
ed with glee 

To think that such good luck had 
come to me; 

The proudest day that I had ever 


seen 
Was that which saw me trodden 
by a queen, 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


When the 1, 2,3,4 5,6 on the 
table, you willsee the 1,2,8 4,5,6 
from the milk-pitcher, and not 
from the j, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 bottle. 


4. 
TRANSMUTATIONS. 


Example.—A \etter summoned 
by authority is then agitated: 
(e) X-cited. 

A letter when it prostrate lies 

Has surely come to pass; 

A letter raised progressively 

Sinks to a lower class; 

A letter which has been appraised 

Is covered o’er with wax; 





Ve heard apleasemt piece of news for “/children. 


that are good, \ 
A million lovely Christmas trees a. 


Waiting in the wood, 
stems that seek the 
tall and straight. 


And boughs adorned with clustering cones the — 
fit trees stand and wait, 
Indeed the green procession, is already marching 


o 


i 
From the forests on the mountain to the 
children, in, 


the town. 


ANNA M. Pratt. 
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Now dress the doll in some 
fancy costume which calls for long skirts, and 
stick the skirt full of pins. 

Table Mats.—Very simple table mats are made 
of the coarse matting which comes on tea-chests. 
They may be made square or oblong, and bound 
with colored tape. 

Broom Pen-Wiper.—Bits of chamois left over 
from large articles make pretty pen-wipers. Cut 
the chamois into very narrow strips about two 
inches long, and fasten them firmly to the end of 
a skewer which has been gilded. Where the 
strips are fastened to the stick should be a bow 
of bright-colored ribbon. 

For Spectacles..—A spectacle-wiper is a con- 
venient little article, and is made as follows: 
Scallop the edges of a piece of chamois, about 
eight inches square, and button-hole with pale 
blue embroidery silk. Embroider in one corner 


| top of the card. Across one corner write, in gilt | a bunch of small pale blue flowers. 


Waste-Basket.—Use one of the coarse, square 


| market-baskets, painting the ontside in alternate 


squares of white and gold, gilding the edge and 
Line with pale pink cheese-cloth, and 


here, Fred! Merry Christmas, dear old fellow!’’ | the legs, fastening in their place a cushion filled | tie a pink bow on the handle. 


RY ipey gra " ) 


A letter sung in choral song 
Stands spellbound in its tracke; 

A letter, when’ tis firmly squeezed, 
Is uttered or declared; 

A letter waked at early morn 
In drinking bouts has shared. 


5. 


\ RIDDLE. 


The water rises and settles in me 

For those who are seeking the 
river or sea. 

I fasten together, I’m broken by 











crime, 
And often my gold becomes silver 
in time. 
P 6. 
’ ANAGRAMS. 
1. I scare man. 
g 2. Tugs Europe. 
3. Manger. 
Z 4. March fenn. 
~ 5. “A” in a slit. 
a 6. As ruins, 
7. Sad sprain. 
8. No rage wins. 
9. Line bags. 
10. Lo! an ox sang. 
11. Reap sins. 
12. Sedan. 
13. Sean a fir. 
14. Can hem in. 
15. Sun hid. 
16. Sir, a Sultana! 
17. "Ercan slide. 
1s. Weeds. 
7. 
A BUNCH OF OLD-FASHIONED 
FLOWERS FROM A SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY GARDEN, 
1. “With luscious , with sweet 
—, and with —.” 
2. “Like the —— that once was 
mistress of the field.” 
3. “From her fair and unpolluted 
flesh, may —— spring!” 
4. “Passing courteous, but slow 
in speech, yet sweet as —— 
5. “Women are as , whose 
fair flower.” 
6. “—— of all-kinds, the —— 
being one.” 
7. “Well fit our ages with —— 
8. “There, with fantastic gar- 
lands, did she come, of —, 
—, ——, and — -—.” 
¥. “When wheat is green, when 
— — appear.” 
10. “Stick ——in thy sleek, smooth 
head.” 
11. “Whatinfinite —— must kings neglect.” 
12. “Where ——, ripened by the sun, forbid the 
sun to enter.” 
13. “As doth the honey-dew, upon a gathered 


almost withered.” 





’ 








14. “And there is , that’s for thoughts.’ 
15. “Not , nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy 
syrups.” 
16. “His crest that prouder than blue —— bends.” 
17. “The female —— so enrings the barky fingers 
of the elm.” 
18. “The — and the — are on his face.” 





. “With two — on my razed shoes.” 

20. “Hoary-headed frosts fall in the fresh lap of 
the s 

21. “There's 








, that’s for remembrance.” 





Conundrums. 

When is a cake like a plant that is injured by the 
cold? When it is frosted. 

When is 
(brewin’). 

Why is your conscience like a railway switch? 
Because if it is carefully tended it will keep you 
on the right track. 

To what land are many little children sent every 
day? To dreamland. 

When does a kite belong toa barn? When it is 
aloft. 

Why is a wicked 
switchman? Because he 
the right track. 

Why is a pirate chief like a hunter? 
is a sea king (a-seeking) 

Name the largest bow that ever lived? 


a storm a bear? When it is Bruin 


companion like a careless 
6 apt to throw you off 


Because he 


Jumbo. 
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GIANTS IN SWAMPS. 
It would perhaps be difficult to find anybody who 


would speak a good word for swamps. The man 
who drains one and turns its marshy surface into 
productive soil is universally regarded as a public 
benefactor. So the projected draining of the 
Dismal Swamp of Virginia and the Okefenokee 
Swamp of Georgia is regarded only with favor, 
and few could be found to regret the disappearance 
of those remarkable features of our American 
landscapes. 


Yet, setting aside the strange picturesqueness of 
such marshy regions, and the curiosities of plant 
life which they exhibit, it is easy to show that 
swamps have been useful in a manner that could 
hardly have been anticipated. They have very 
effectually served the cause of science by preserv- 
ing the remains of some of the most remarkable of 
the former inhabitants of the earth. 

Here in America the skeletons of several mas- 
todons have been found embedded in ancient 
swamps, and so perfectly preserved that no <liffi- 
culty whatever has been encountered in restoring 
the bones to their normal position, setting the 
skeletons on their feet, and thus exhibiting to the 
eyes of modern men the monster animals which 
were probably familiar sights to our ancestors 


nobody knows just how many thousands of years | 


ago. 
In Ireland the ancient swamps were equally 


efficacious in preserving for us the gigantic elke | 


which became mired in them. 

Swamps have proved no less useful agents of | 
science in other parts of the world, and particu- 
larly in Australia, New Zealand and Madagascar. 
What could be more interesting than the bones of 
a giant bird which was in all probability the roc 
described by Sindbad? Justsuch bones have been 
discovered in the marshes of Madagascar and 
New Zealand, and there is plenty of evidence that 
the great birds which owned them were the con- 
temporaries of men in the past history of those 
islands. But for the swamps we might have 
remained ignorant of the fact that birds with legs 
larger and heavier than those of the largest horse 
once flourished in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Lately these Madagascar swamps have yielded 
other remains of extinct animals, hardly less 
interesting than the huge bird, the epiornis, — 
These are the skeletons of a creature resemblin 
lemur of gigantic size, 
small quantity of brains which it possessed. Itis 
said that there is evidence that man was responsi- 
ble for the destruction and disappearance of this 
creature. If so it was probably a simple case of 
brains against brute force. 

There is reason for thinking that still other dis- 


coveries remain to be made in Madagascar, discov- | 


eries that will possibly bring to light even more 


| Balsam. 





but remarkable for the | 


| 


interesting facts concerning the former inhabitants | 


of that part of the world. 

Suppose one of our swamps, which we regard as 
age | nseless, should preserve to a remote future 
age the only remains of some animal like the 


bison or the tiger, now rapidly becoming extinct. | 


The men of science then living woultt have the 
same reason for rejoicing that that swamp. had 
existed, that we have for being thankful for the 
revelations contained in the swamps of ancient 
days. 
+oer 
THE DAYS OF THE HOME-MADE. 

The cultivation of flax and the manufacture of 
linen were universal in the early days of New 
England. Nearly every house in the country had 
cards and great wheel and little wheel, reel and 
swifts and dye-tub in the kitchen, and scarn, 
warping-bars and loom in chamber or garret. 
From the “History of Rochester,” N. H., we call 
the following description : 


Ev a | farmer set apart a portion of his land for | 
flax. It was an indispensable crop, and the man. | 
ufacture of oil from the seed became a profitable 


business. 
The flax was pee J 
stacked in the flekd till thoroughly dry, when the 
seed was thrashed out. It was then soaked in 
water for several days, and spread on the ground 
to be vetted, frosty nights helping to whiten it. 
After a suitable time it was stowed away till 
spring, when it was brought out to be dressed by 
use of the brake, the hatchel and the swingle. 


pulled up by the roots and 


By | 





this means the flax was thoroughly bruised with- | 


out cutting, and the tow and coarse, woody parts 
separated from the finer fibres of true linen. It 
was then combed to complete the separation, and 
was ready for the wives and daughters to spin and 
weave into garments. 

Woollen cloth was also made at home. The 
wool was carded into rolls by hand, and then 
spun and woven into cloth. 

All garments were likewise made at home, not 
only for every-lay wear, but the go-to-meeting 
dresses of the women and the breeches for the 
men, even the suits that the minister wore in the 
pulpit and the clothes of representatives to Con- 
gress, all were home-made. 

The first carding-machine was introduced by 
Eliphalet Horne in 1811. It caused much excite- 
ment in town, and set the oll people to shaking 
a“ heads and asking what the girls would have 
to do now. 


* 
> 


JUVENILE DARWINIAN. 


A great newspaper reports not only the affairs 
of nations, but the doings and sayings of those 
infantile American sovereigns whose very names 
are unknown to the public. Here, for example, is 
a news item from the New York Herald : 





Mary, the nurse, came in from a turn in the 
park, carrying the pride of the family,.a young 
gentleman some fourteen months old. 

“O ma’am,” she said, “George spoke this after- 
noon for the first time.” 

“Really! What did he say?” 





“Why, I was showing him the animals, and he | 


made me stop before the cage of monkeys; and he 
emo his hands and said ‘Papa! papa!’ real 
plain 


~~ a 


LIKE A FRENCHMAN,. 


The Boston Courier has a new story of French 
politeness. 


At an evening gathering the subject of ladies’ 
ages came up. 

“And how old should you take me to be?” asked 
a fine-looking dame of the gentleman at her side. 


“Pardon, madame, but I cannot guess,” he an- 
swered, 
“Then, monsieur, I will tell you. Yesterday 


was my birthday, and I am just —” 

“Indeed, but you don’t look it!” said the gallant 
gentleman, with an eloquent shrug, breaking in 
upon her before she could finish the sentence. 











“50 years’ sale,’’ Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
— Allen & Co., Cinn., O. 50 ets. and $1. ( Adv, 


— _e—__— 
The superiority of Burnet(’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Adv. 
—__e—_— . 
*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Ado. 








STAMPS. 100 all diff., Mauritius,ete., 15¢c. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C.A. ‘Stegmann, 2706 ads Av., St.Louis, Mo. 


STAMPs. 100 all diff. 15 cts. Agts. wtd. 50 p. c. com. 

List free. Collectors’ Stamp Agency, St. Paul, Minn. 

SOUVENIR Photos, 50c. doz. Send icture to copy. 
Cireater and sample 2c. Agents wanted. 40 per cent. 

com. . H. Mass. 

Agts. 

Wand 








ALLEN PHOTO Co., Lawrence, 


BICYCLES pitas. | 
™, New or 2d hand; lowest prices, la: 
Ly est stock; makers & oldest dealers in 
Wesell everywhcre. 
HAZARD & CO. & @8t, Peoria, li 


NOTICE Wanted for the Holidays FIFTY 
TONS POULTRY. wire or prices at 
once. FRANKLIN A. SMITH, Com’n Mer., Gansevoort 

Market, NEW YorK. Refer to any mercantile agency. 


ANN ». First Prize, World’s Fair. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

















BOSTON, MASS. 


GENUINE BUCKSKIN iz." 


You can get them. If your merchant Boer: §. fandle 
our goods, send 20 cents for sample, post-paid. Address 
FREDERIOK S. MILLS, manufacturer of Leather Novel- 
ties, Advertising Specialties, etc., Gloversville, N. 


© Cheap Printing. 


a $3 PRESS prints cards, ete. Circular 

press $8. Smal newspaper size $44. Great 
money maker and saver. All easy, print- 
: e: rca roe cotnleeue. presses, 
, ty. aper, cards, etc., to factor 
’ Kelsey & Co., Meriden, € Ce 











onn. 








FoR FatHer, BroTHer or Frienpt 
& A Christmas Gift lr He's A BANK Director, Orricer 
or Cierk; Give Him THE Most Useruc Book PuatisHeo— 
THE BANK DIRECTOR'S GUIDE. ry Price $1.50 Post- 
paid. Orver Cincurars. KIRK & CO., A.tecHeny, Pa. 


STAMPS 











SKATES $2 5 


. Amer- 














Hardened steel, nickel-plated, bevelled 
ican club-adjusting Skate. Each pair woe d. Guar- 
anteed equal to any $5.00 skate pair. Send us 


your order early. Scroll Saw ‘Ontglnes be sent for 4c. to 
pay postage. The Wilkinson Co., 88 Kandolph St., Chicago. 


VENETIAN r 
Bent lron Work. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can do it. Best 
of home decorations. Send for free circular. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Three New Volumes of Religious Classics. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tu 
a KEMPIs. Illustrated with 15 Drawings depicting 
scones in the Life of Christ, by H. HorFMAN, Direc- 
tor of the Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden.’ 12mo. 
hae tea Gold, He. Vellum, 7c. Silk, $1.60. Leather, 
exible, $ 
THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. Illus- 
trated Edition, uniform with Dlustrated “Daily Food” 
— season. 18mo. Gilt edge, white back, paper | 
side | 
opi PaEs FaRCveH | Lpve’s A. INDOWS. 








J. 1or of “ The 
) Ae ‘Day. of Lire, ¥e ee i Melected ‘hom his writin 
LENA J FRYE ER. 16mo. Ornamental bind- 


by Eva 
in 


g. 


tT. ¥. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 








A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


COOK-BOOK | 
FREE containing over 2.500 | 


tested recipes, 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fail to | 


ine WATCH-CLOCK, 

of the Sn For full marticulars 
EAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 287, New York City, N. Y. 
Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


For 


Chapped 


Hands, 
Face and 
Lips. 


Best for 
Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 











Scaly Eruptions, 
Salt Rheum, 
Eczema, etc. 


A Trial Bottle 


with a 
seriptive and tes- 
timonials sent 
for Ig (to cover 
cost). 


Price 50 cts. 
at Druggists. 


Sent post-paid, 
ets, per bottle. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and 











we will forward samples of the latest styles and our | 


guide, “How to Paper and Economy in Home Dec- 
oration.” All penvRangers should have our 
Agent’s Sample os) 1. 


“PE 
136-138 W. Madison St., 3 
AGO. 


30-32 W 
CHICA NEW YoRK.” 


book de- | 





Agents wanted to sell stam 2 
from our approval sheets. 
8 give you = cent. meccemt. 
Best grade of Stamps ever offe: ents at so low 
prices. Send for some. Ther will sare) se you. We buy 
rare Stamps. Write us. LLIOT WOODWARD Co., 
40 Bromfield St. Sooo Mass. 
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That Card 


Will mark every style of 
BISSELL’S 
CHRISTMAS 
CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Where you find that you can take 
your choice of twelve of the world’s 
richest woods, all made at regular 
price specially for Christmas presents, 


The mos at gifts for women 
in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Indoor Exercise for Your 


BABY Don’t put him in a 


° chem. where he can- 
ease and 4 Put him in his 
ABY’S DELIG 








move around with 
eee 


machine and see him enjoy it. He 
bobs up and down by his own effort; | 
he cannot fall out or tip over. Better 
han a nurse. In it he is safe and 
happy, and is developing into a strong. pealthy child. 
6 mos. to 4 years. Detivery free east ot hicago. Cir- 
cular free. Send ®3.50 to WILDER ne x CO., 
Washington Street, ay Mass. Agents Wanted. 


\ AYER’S 

















Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT 


The World's Fair 


CET 












\. dime yw 
$ELO. === RAPHAEL.MURILLO.TASSO.)) 


The best and most quewemnten! Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try os, bo will like them, 
t well. _ Wear 


1 
pairs of cuffs. % sample collar and 3 Of ¢ uffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. —- giving size and style wante 
| Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 







“ ell. 





Machines Delivered at Your Homel!! 
TRIAL FREE 








about 
THE +4 Bay SEWING MACHINE co. 


nion Square, a2 


Bryant Ring gs. 


{ 











f Are solid gold, standard 


A tho q 
wre this pade-mark inside 
f the oldest ring makers 
or Fe jeweler don’t ‘Seep them, and won’t 
send for them, send us your =, 2 and we will 
deliver them through the nearest re Mable jeweler, 





manity and stzlish, 
ring stamped 





. wr 


soem | Marquise, Turquoise and mee i "aps 
usader Sword, turquoise ped = 
Gireket of lucky moonstones an J Soublose, i color, $3.00, 


M. B. BRYANT & Co., 1 10 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 


MUSIC SALE Biss 





Music we will send b 
ed oot paid, 7 
a sheet music 


size, all parts complete, Tnchading, anguerite, Man 
in the Moon, Mary ond Jo 0 ots | es, Wattees, 
‘or 20 cts. 


Quadrilles, ete. n eu 
ppaner, back, FTER THE L and 100 
Scts. L. HATHAWAY. 339 Wash. Street, Boston, Mass. 





PIANO 


—AND— 


ORGAN 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 


elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever pubiished. 


SAVE MONEY. 


the latest and best 
styles, and how to 


It will show you 
Send for it to-day. It will 
more than please you. 


Write and see how little it — to get an instrument when you begin right. 
(ORGANS from $27.50 up. 


CORNISH & €0., 3% 27 Yeare. —W aShington, N. J. 





(PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 





‘Satisfaction given or | 
BAL Songs, | 





‘CROWN DRESSING 
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e 
For Girls »w«» For Boys 
HE FLEXIBLE FLYER isself-steer- 
Sy? ing. You manage it with your feet 
on the steering-bar. 
Girls and boys both will appreciate 
this, after the old clumsy way. 

The FLEXIBLE FLYER isaracer. It 
goes faster than any other sled. 

Well, girls onloy swift coasting as 
much as boys do. 

On the FLEXIBLE FLYER you don’t 
dig and kick,—you STEER. You keep 
your shoes out of the snow, and snow out 
of your shoes. 

Dry feet are as good for boys as for 
girls. And why not save half of the 
shoe money. 

See them at toy and hardware stores 
anywhere. If youcan’t find them, write to 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia. 








i brings comfort and improve- 
KNOWL EDGE ment, and tends to personal 
guioyinent, when rightly used. The many, who live 
ter than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more a a | adapting the world’s best 
products to the —- of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and arate beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 

Mectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and perm: inently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 

use it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is poasoatsy free from 


every objectionable subs tance. i Eup of Figs is for 
sale 3 all druggists in 50-cent $i. 00 pottios, 
oat £ . Paaewe tured by the CALIFORNIA F 

Ss CO. ouly, whose name is printed on aaa 
2 Hy . also the name Syrup of F Mes; ; and, being 
weal ree, you will not accept any substitute if 
offere 





am 0057.00 


ARTHUR'S NEW HOME MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the interest of the home 
and family. teat te 
year 1,000 pages of pure, healthful 
reading, stories, 
sketches of travel, biography, etc. 
Articles on home- -management 
and home-decoration. atest 
review of the fashions, illustrated, 
and other interesting features. 
Subscription price $1.00 a year. 


You get a ompes each month 


93.00 am Free 


cut Paper 
Patterns 
Also a piece of choice music in 
each number. Send five cents for 
a sample copy. Liberal induce- 
ments and handsome premiums 
for getting up clubs. 


ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE 
Box 1554 PHILADELPHIA 









entertaining 















FRANK MILLER’S 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
| Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
| pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
| Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 














“ 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ P: atent Leath- 

er Tip, French Kid 
anywhere in 


Boot cons pre 
the U. S. for 8 2.00. 1 It combines 


, wear and economy 
ul extent. We 
antee it oavel to - £ 
retail for $3.00 and will refund 
money or send another pair if 
not satisfacto Opera Toe 
or Common-Sense. oe 
and E. Sizes 2 to 7. 
Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. Estab. 1880. 












Ine a Capital 
000. 


‘DEXTER SHOE CO., 
143 
Federe' Si... 
Boston, 
Mass. 
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TRAVELLING IN ANNAM. 


Though the French have been in full possession 
of the Empire of Annam for a considerable number 
of years, they have not sensibly modified the 
life and customs of the country. The Hon. George 
N. Curzon, M. P., an Englishman who recently 
travelled through French Indo-China, and who 
has recorded his experiences in a paper in the 
Geographical Journal, found the travelling customs 
very peculiar. One of the most ordinary means of 
locomotion for the European traveller is the 
palanquin, which is a net of crimson cords, having 
a roof and screens and richly lacquered ends. It 
is carried by four or eight men. 


The ordinary Annamite is a very small man, and 
the palanquin is constructed to suit his size. Mr. 
Curzon was six feet high, with the usual propor 
tions of a robust Englishman; and he found the | 
palanquin insupportable. “The most telescopic 
contraction of my lower limbs,” he says, “rendered 
it impossible for me to occupy one for longer than 
an hour. Seasoned travellers, however, sleep in 
them with ease, while being carried along. The 
coolie bearers march at a jog-trot, which enables 
them to cover the ground with ‘great rapidity, 
accomplishing at least four miles an hour.” 

For a part of the journey Mr. Curzon was forced 
to travel a considerable distance on the back ofa 
little Annamite pony; and he found that this 
method had its inconveniences also. The roads in 





places were a “horrible bog” after the rain. The 
natives ride the pony with a wooden saddle, and 
with a very narrow iron stirrup, which they grip 
in the cleft between the big toe and the remaining 
toes. This style of holding on a horse had its 
disadvantages for a European. 

Frequently the traveller came to a river or 
lagoon, which had to be crossed in a rude native 
small boat. Ponies and men were loaded into the 
same boat. A single movement of one of the 
horses would have overturned the craft and its 
contents in midstream; but the ponies stood 
perfectly still. 

“I have sometimes had horrid qualms,” Mr. 
Curzon says, “while crossing a bac perhaps half a 
mile in wie dth, with three or four ponies in the 
boat at the same time. But never once did the 
ponies seem to move by a hair’s breadth.” 

The most remarkable institution of travel in 
Annam is the tram, which is not by any means a 
railway, as the word would indicate in English, 
but a post-station. These stations are from eight 
to fifteen miles apart, and to each of them are 
attached a number of able-bodied men of the 
neighborhood, who are held at the service of the 
state, and receive a ration of rice. 

These men are liable to be go ge at any 
hour of the day or night from their houses or | 
fields by the doi, or superintendent of the tram, | 
who beats a drum; and if they fail to comply at | 
poe with his orders, he beats them heavily with a | 
stic | 
As the Englishman and his party approached | 
a village, “a drum would be heard beating, and 
numbers of men would come out carrying banners 
of red, blue and green flying from the tops of 
bamboo poles. Escorted by these individuals, and | 
by umbrella-bearers who ran behind and held over | 
our heads the red or green painted official parasol | 
of Annam, we entered the village, a coolie sweep-.| 
ing the road clear of dust in front of us. 

“In this fashion we advanced to the communal 
house, before which a table would be placed in the | 
open street, shaded by an official umbrella and 
supporting plates containing bananas, oranges, | 
eggs and other offerings, and sometimes chickens 
or a kicking pig in a wicker hamper. 

“Here the mayor would be standing, and unless | 
restrained would kneel down and make his /ai, or 
official obeisance, by three times touching ‘his | 
forehead on the ground. 

“Outside the larger towns the local governor, or | 
mandarin, would appear, borne in his’ official 
hammock and attended by two or three umbrella- 
bearers, according to his rank; by lictors carryin 
in a _ long case the reco ized instruments o 
flagellation; by his pipe-bearer; by a domestic 
carrying a wooden box in which were stored bis 
w riting, smoking and chewing materials; and by 
pike-men and banner-men.’ | 

These instruments of flagellation, by the way, 
are used by the mandarin upon those about him in | 
the same fashion as at an English public school, 
Mr. Curzon says, and their use is not considered 
an indignity even by persons of high position. 





————_+ oo 


STRANGELY CHRISTENED. 


It is nothing new that the colored people of the 
South are as fond of large names as of bright | 
colors, but the St. Louis Globe-Democrat furnishes 
two or three new and comical examples. The 
writer says: } 


I knew an old negro in Tennessee who rejoices 
in the name of Niagara Falls. His companions 
have shortened it to Nigger Falls, but he was 
eye A christened after the great cataract. 

also knew a colored woman who proudly tells 
you that her name is Virginia Georgia Alabama 
South. Another, who enjoys the cognomen of 
Amanda June Day is a school teacher, and signs 
her name A. June Day. 

In a Mississippi town I was passing along a side 
street, when a coal-black negress came out of a 
door shouting, “Glory! Glory Hallelujah!” I 
thought she was crazy, and stopped to see what 
she would do next. 

She looked around a moment, and then repeated 
her call, louder than before. This time I heard the 
answer from behind a fence. | 

“Yere Lis, ma’am. What yo’ want?” 

“Nebber you min’ what I want; you come here.’ 

Immediately there appeared from behind the 
fence one of the blackest piccaninnies I ever saw, 
and on inquiry I learned that his name was Glory 
Hallelujah Jones. 


+o 


BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 

A man and his wife stood on the Brooklyn 
bridge, says The Million. He was a philosopher 
and a talker; she was a woman of action. A tug 
was hauling a long line of barges up the river. 


“Look there, my dear,” said he. “Such is life. 
The tug is like the man, working and toiling, while 
the barges, like the women, are —’ 

His wife gave him no time to finish the sentence. 

“I know,” she said, “the tug does all the blowing, 
and the barges bear all the burden.” 


_——7+0e-_____——__ 


“*HE walked with a lumbering gait,’” read the 
teacher. “What does that mean?” “I guess,” 
answered the bright boy, “it means he walked as 
if he was carrying a plank.”—Zzchange. 
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For the Companion. 


MIND AND BODY. 


The present era offers superior opportunities to 
those who are in a position to embrace them; but 
ata time when every faculty is kept on the alert, 
when so much is crowded into a short period that 
the years come to be counted rather by *moments 
than by days, it is of prime importance that the 
resources of the human economy should be kept 
at the highest point of development. 

Nor can we, if we would not eventually fall 
short of our desired achievements, afford to cis- 
criminate in favor of either mind or body. The 
development of each is equally essential to the 
greatest and best results from the other. 

We have had much instruction of late as to the 
advantages accruing, in daily life, to the possessor 
of a well-developed physique. And this has been 
well. It should be a part of our daily religion to 
give such attention and care to the body as is 
becoming to the “temple of the soul.” It is with 
the body as with any delicate and intricate piece 
of machinery; its value is only maintained at the 
expense of constant care. 

But to whatever extent we may incorporate these 
truths into our daily lives, we cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the immense influence, either for good or evil, 
which is exerted upon the human economy by the 
intellect. We must remember that intellectual 
development may itself be a potent influence in 
the maintenance of a well-ordered physique. 

It is when the various organs of the body are 
under the control of an impressible and capricious 
nervous temperament that they are in danger of 
becoming seriously handicapped in their legiti 
mate work. 

On the contrary, an organism which is guided 
by a well-balanced and discriminating intellect 
has already more than half of the problem of 
successful longevity solved. 

We are to understand, then, ‘that, given a body 
free from any organic trouble, the successful 
enjoyment and prolongation of life is as much 
dependent upon intellectual development as upon 
physical. 

—__ oe — 


JUPITER’S NEW SATELLITE. 


A correspondent of The Companion recently had 
the privilege of looking at the newly discovered 


fifth satellite of Jupiter with the great Lick tele- | 


scope with which Professor Barnard first saw it. 
This minute moon, which probably does not exceed 
a hundred miles in diameter, cannot be seen 
except with a few of the very greatest telescopes 
in the world. 

Its distance from the surface of Jupiter is only 
some sixty-seven thousand miles, while Jupiter’s 
diameter is about eighty-seven thousand miles. 
Accordingly it is never seen at a greater distance 
from Jupiter than three-quarters of that planet’s 
own diameter. As it requires but a little more 
than eleven hours and fifty-seven minutes to com- 


plete a journey around Jupiter its motion becomes | 


plainly evident in the course of half an hour’s 
watching. 

It is difficult to describe the excessive minute- 
ness of this little moon. Imagine the point of the 
finest cambric needle turned into an electric spark, 
but not enlarged, and then set in the sky! 

Close by itis the giant orb of Jupiter, streaked 
with glowing belts and bands of cloud-like shadow. 
Indeed. the little satellite would be completely 
awallowed up in the glare of the great planet if 
the planet were not covered with a delicately 
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smoked sheet of mica extending half across the 
field of view of the telescope. Jupiter’s features | 
and outlines remain clearly discernible through | 
the mica, but robbed of his overpowering blaze. 

Just on the other side of Jupiter, on the occasion 

of the correspondent’s visit, was his third satellite. 
It was a curious sight to glance from one to the 
| other; from the clear, round, moon-like disk of the 
third satellite, plainly crossed by a belt of shadow, 
to the minute spark of light that represented its 
little brother moon. It was a pinhead beside a 
| pumpkin! 

As one gazes at the tiny satellite one is impressed 
by the reflection that it is perilously placed. It 
runs defiantly round Jupiter just beyond the 
reach of his destroying grasp; in other words just 
outside of “Roche’s limit.” 

Roche proved that no satellite can revolve around 
a planet nearer to the centre of the latter than 
about two and forty-four one-hundredths times the 
planet’s radius, without being torn to fragments 
by tidal stress. If, then, Jupiter’s diminutive satel- 
lite were to approach six or seven thousand miles 
nearer the planet than it is to-day it would cease 
to exist in its present form as a single body. 

The question naturally occurs: Since Jupiter’s 
other moons are large bodies, how came this one 
to be so excessively small? The earth has no 
small moons that we know of, but Saturn has 
millions of them. What we call the rings of 
Saturn are really great systems of minute satel- 
lites revolving in swarms around that planet. | 
Saturn’s rings may, indeed, once have been com- 
| posed of only a few comparatively large moons; 

but being situated within Roche’s limit they were 
broken into an uncountable multitude of fragments 
and scattered all round the planet. 

Yet these facts, suggestive as they seem, really | 
| furnish no answer to the question as to how Jupiter 
came into possession of his small moon. Some | 
have thought that it may be a captured asteroid | 
which ventured too near the great planet while | 
journeying around the sun, but its orbit is not 
such as to encourage that speculation. In short | 
the mystery of Jupiter’s fifth satellite remains for 
| science to solve. 








ESTABLISHED A CURRENT. 


Some teachers are cheaper than experience, but 
| none are more effective. The Philadelphia Call 
says that there is a boy in that city who has grown 
| suddenly wise about electricity and the trolley 
| system. His father had bought a new hose, and 
the boy was in front of the house sprinkling the 
street and cooling the sidewalk. His father and 
mother were on the steps watching him. 


It was very good sport for Johnny, and after 
wetting down the street aera. he looked 
round for other worlds to conquer. His eye caught 
the trolley wire. It looked rather hot, perhaps, 
or perhaps he wished to try his aim. At any rate, | 
he turned the hose upon the wire. | 

His aim was true, the more so, doubtless, because | 
he held the hose by the nozzle; and the next 
instant Johnny screamed and dropped to the side- 
walk. The father and mother were pretty well 
sprinkled as the hose turned loose, and the admir- 
ing neighbors seemed to think the affair a very 
pretty joke. 

Then the father seized the boy and carried him 
into the house, where he proceeded to read him a 
ao upon electricity and the dangers of the 
rolley. 





FAMOUS ANIMALS. | 


A returning traveller from Italy tells this story 
of an American fellow-wanderer in Rome; like 
some other travellers’ tales, it is to be taken, no 
doubt, with certain grains of allowance. 


The second American, who had come from the 
plains of the West, visited the Vatican, and was 
courteously shown over the papal palace. He asked 
man y questions and desired to see everything. 

After all the customary sights had been shown, 
the priest who attended him asked : 

“Is there anything else, Signor American, that 
you would like to see?” 

“There’s one thing,” answered the American, 
“that I want to see more than anything else, and I 
haint been on the edge of it yet.” 

“What is that, signor?” 

“The cattle-pens.” 

“The cattle-pens! Why, we have nothing of the 
sort, signor.”’ | 

“You haint? Then where in the world do you} 
—— papal bulls that we’re always hearin’ | 
about?” 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


Cross-examination upon the witness-stand is a 
pretty severe ordeal for most people, but some 
men do not mind it. Here, now, is an instance, 
| reported by the New York Weekly : | 
| “Are you sure that occurrence was on the seven- 
| teenth of the month?” asked the lawyer, in a tone 
which seemed to imply that certainty upon such a 
| ree was almost beyond the reach of the human | 
| 





ntellect. 
“Yes,” said the undismayed witness, “it was the 
| seventeenth.” 
|. “Now remember,” continued the lawyer, with | 
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oath. How do you know it was on the seven- 
teenth?” 

“Because the day before —” 

“Be careful what you say now. Go on.” 


the day after was the eighteenth.” 


THE MAIN THING. | 


Little Henry’s father and mother wish him to be | 
a French scholar, and knowing that a foreign lan- 
guage is most readily acquired in childhood, they 
have given him a French governess, with whom 
he is expected to talk French. 


Henry gets along pretty well, but is not yet to who have tried it and want to use it but cannot 


be mistaken for a native Parisian. The other day 

he discovered that the barn was on fire. He ran 

into the house quite out of breath. ° 
“O mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, rushing into 

the school-room, “I don’t know whether it’s la feu 

| rad le feu, but anyhow there’s a big blaze in tre 
arn |”? 
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remained for a little girl to invent a kitchen game. 

“Say, Dinah,” said five-year-old Molly, “let’s 
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ssive me a piece of pie, and you get frightened ani 
give it to me.”—Harper’s Young People. 
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CATCHING A MAJA. 


While stopping overnight at an ingenio (sugar 
mill) near Matanzas, I was awakened very early 
in the morning by an uproarious outcry in a 
neighboring pig hovel, where were ten or twelve 
pigs not yet a month old; and immediately we 
heard the negroes shouting : 

‘‘Majd! majé!’’ (Pronounced mah-hah). 

“It is a great snake; a pig snake!’’ exclaimed 
the young engineer with whom I was stopping, 
and who had been engaged for some weeks at the 
ingenio, putting up a furnace for consuming the 
green begasse of the sugar cane for fuel in the 
mill. ‘*Come out and we will see some fun!”’ 

Hastily dressing, I ran out, and saw ten or 
twelve negroes gathering about the pig hovel, 
some with cane-cutters, some with fornalla 
pokers, while others were bringing several of 
those large, long lines, such as the teamsters here 
pass through a hole in the nostrils of the poor 
draught oxen, to serve as a rein to guide them 
by. 

The squeals had ceased; but the maja was still 
in the pig hovel; so at least we judged from the 
stealthy movements of the blacks, who were 
carefully pressing the gate together and stopping 
several gaps in the palings with bits of board and 
thick banana stalks. 

Then a great jabbering in their pigeon-Spanish 
followed—as to the best method of getting out the 
serpent, probably. 

Meantime, seeing that they had hit on a plan, 
we stood by and watched their motions. Two 
stalwart mulattoes took one of the long ropes and 
made an open noose at the middle of it. 

Another opened the gate of the hovel a few 
inches, guarding the crack, however, with a piece 
of board. The two with the noose then fixed it 
with forked sticks in front of the crack of the 
gate, the bottom of it resting on the ground and 
covered over with dust. The noose was perhaps 
a foot in diameter as it hung. 








Their rope trap being at length placed to suit | 


them, the two mulattoes took each an end of the 
rope, and standing opposite each other, forty feet 


apart perhaps, signified that they were pronto | 


(ready). 


The.negro who was holding the board before | 


the crack at the gate now cautiously slipped it 
away, and retired with speed, when all the others 
stationed with pokers and poles at the back of the 
hovel raised a simultaneous ‘“‘Hola/” and beat 
upon the sides and eaves of the shed, making a 
frightful racket! 

At the first note of the clamor the maja, a great, 
dark, ash-colored snake, glided out through the 
noose at the crack of the gate, having a pig well 
down in his gullet. 

At sight of him a yell rose, and the two mulat- 
toes at®he ends of the line jerked backward with 
all their force, drawing the noose tightly and 
catching the maj& around the body at a point 
three or four feet back of his head. Six or eight 
others ran to help them, and then the fun began 
in earnest! 

The snake first expelled the pig from his throat; 
then began such a struggle for liberty as at once 
enlisted my full sympathy for him. ‘Here isa 
Cuban patriot,” I thought, “with a rope round 
his neck, doing battle with ten Spaniards.”’ 

At his first muscular bounce the maja landed 
himself a dozen feet clear of the gate, disclosing 
his entire length, which was certainly not less 
than fourteen feet; and the reader can judge 
something of the reptile’s strength from the fact 
that in his bounds to and fro he pulled the 
whole crowd of negroes back and forth with the 
rope. 

His long tail cut the air like a cart-whip; and 
my friend the engineer assured me that a stroke 
of its tail across a man’s stomach would be as 
fatal as a musket-shot. With every spring the 
snake expelled its breath, making a shrill sound; 
and its black eyes grew livid with rage. 

The struggle continued for eight or ten minutes ; 
and though the blacks had no great difficulty in 
holding the rope straight, and thus keeping the 
maja at a distance from their legs, yet the entire 
party was carried over nearly an acre of ground 
in the mélée, knocking down a whole plat of tall 
bananas on the side of the guinta. 

But numbers prevailed. The tightly-drawn 
noose, backed by vigorous blows from pokers 
and poles, quelled the lithe maja at length; and 
half an hour later two negroes were busily 
engaged stripping off its skin, to be tanned for 
shoe leather. 

My friend tells me that he once saw one of 
these large majdis chase a horse which had 
accidentally angered it by stumbling into its hole. 
The snake, darting out, struck the horse with its 
tail so heavy a blow that the animal uttered a 
loud squeal and ran away; but the enraged maja, 
whirling rapidly along, not only kept pace with 
the horse, but lashed it so furiously that my 
friend thinks the horse would have been killed 
had it not run into a shed where several negroes 
came to its relief. 





Invaluable Ladies’ Form. Warranted one’s exact 
size. Ufford, 12 West St., Boston. Send for circular.{ Adv. 








Beston ee eT TITUS and 
Training School. Always All im a 
in speech cured for life. 41 smont Street, 


Are You Out of Work? 


EL A. CONNOLLY PLASTER CO., Boston, 
— aun employ you at once introducing their goods. 


MAGICAL DEPOT. 


All peste of TRICKS fer Paster gae Stage, 
e og u 
Bee ASYLUM ST. Room C, Hartford, Conn. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Prepares for ge Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, or Busines Individual teaching. Home 
iif. Elementary Classes for Toune Be aye. Laborato- 
ries. APP, 


8. B. 
YOUR MONOGRAM 


on fine writing paper in Bronze, Gold or Silver Letters 
for correspon lence. 24sheets of paper and 24 Envelopes, 
neatly mere 83 it cents by m 

J. . Box 350, “Wahecters, Conn. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
AQU AR | A Gold Fish, Aquariums, 
lobes, Ornaments, &c. 
Call or send for Catalogue. 
OUTFITS 














M. D. JONES & CO., 
76Washington Street,Boston. 

















RP ig se se eta kre orig! balan r 

2 () Sunlight and Shadows, 40 cts |All For $ 
2 Widow's Plea for Her Son, a § 
) Nellie Clancey's Walk, ——_& aa '§ ; 
§ (AV Fin de Siecle March, 2 
Q Boston’s latest and most st popular mi music, 9 
§ LOUIS H. ROSS & CO., 32 oe Wort St, » Boston. ¢ 











Gaas 


connected with the Albany Business College is noted 
for she peactioni shavester, of i pasteneten and for the 
roficiency of its graduates. is the largest in the 
Et and best in America. For , ¥-¥}. on 
Address J. B. CARNELL, Albany, N. Y. 


Grand Christmas 
Opening 
Toys, Dolls, Games, etc. 





Schwarz’s Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston. 


The entire building is devoted to amusements for 
children. Show oms on two floors. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


N. B. An early call is requested to avoid the great 
rush of Christmas week. 





The Science of Nutrition | 


And the Art of Cooking in the Aladdin Oven, 
with directions and many receipts. By Edward 
Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D. 1 vol., 180 pages. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. Leatherette bind- 
ing, 50 cents. Bound in cloth, 75 cents. Also, 
a later pamphlet, entitled Every Boy His Own 
Cook. Paper, 25 cents. 

Published by DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston. 


Pop Cor ONE CENT 


A QUART. | 


The finest White Rice Corn, shelled, winnowed and 
screened. Put up in pound packages, which will make, 
when popped, ten quarts of Delicious Pop Corn. | 


10 CENTS per Package, of Grocers. 


Look for our name on the package as * 
guarantee for the quality. 


SMITH, CLAPP & GAY, Stoughton, Mass. 











cents will buy material for making eight7 
inch Paper lis, viz.: Heads, Arms 

es, Tissue and Lace Paper, Gold ens, 
Etc.; or Six 9inch Dolls; or 


of Cat, Dog, She i , Pig, Calf and Horse, fine- 

ly lithographed m colors; or Ten sheets 
Scrap Pictures; or Two pe Paper Candy Baskets 
(very fine); or One Hand- Painted Photo Frame, Cabinet 
size; or 7 Parchment-Scroll Calendar for 1894; or 
1% ya Paper any color) for Lamp Shades 
or other fancy wor one of these sent by maii 
thet ae of price or ‘any n ne, assorted to suit, for #2. 


Baird Gard Novelty Co., 61 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


KEEP’S 





Celebrated “K” or Red Label Shirts. | 


85 cents each Uniaundered. 
$1.00 each Laundered. 


These Shirts are made open back or open front 
or both and with different lengths of sleeves and 
contain materials and workmanship usually found 
in shirts at $1.50 each. 


Orders by mail promptly fied and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Send for Catalogue. 
KEEP MFG. CO., 114 Tremont St., Boston. 





Remember 


B Extra 
o~* Razor 


requires absolutely no honing whatever 
in private use. This can be truly said 
of no other razor under the sun. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 


A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 
89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. 








Children’s, 
Boys and Youths 


WINTER 


Overgarments. 


Our winter overgarments for Children, Boys 
and Youths are made from the most reliable 
| fabrics that can be produced from long-fibered 
wool, double and twisted to insure tenacity and 
satisfactory wearing qualities, and imbued with 
permanent dyes that have been tested to withstand 
the action of sun and storm. Rough and smooth 
goods, Scotch and English Cheviots, American 
and Foreign Tweeds, Chinchillas, Shetlands, etc., 
with velvet or cloth collars, in plain colors, 
checks, plaids and miztures. 


$5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, 
$18, $20. 





SQUIRE'S 


“Arlington” 





Sausages. 


A Breakfast Delicacy. 


The “Arlington” Sausages are made 
of the best selected meat with very 
little fat, and great care is taken in 
their manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior 
to any other sausages made, in quality 
and flavor. 











It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. 


Incorporated 1892. 





You Remember 





the trip to the “Corner Grocery” for two or 
three square feet of cured Codfish and the 
time spent in cutting, soaking, boiling the 
scenting mass — all for a few Fish Balls or a 
dish of “Picked up” Codfish—Good, but 
such a job preparing it ! 

What a change when a box of Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish arrives ! 
boiling, no mincing, but sweet, delicious Cod- 
fish. 
Codfish prepared for the table in 15 minutes. 


No odor, no 


Fish Balls, Fish Cream or “Picked up” 








of Beardsley’s 





2 Ibs. 


of any other kind. 


I ib. 


Equals 
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SHREDDED 


Codfish 


oh Oe ton Sd 
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179 and 180 West Street, - - 
Makers of the celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 


It costs 10 cts. — order a box of your Grocer. 


Prepared only by 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


New York. 





FOR WEAK LUNCS 


Use WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, Dys- 
epsia, Loss of Vigor and Appetite, and diseases arisin 
Pram B Poverty of the Blood. It is unequalled as a Vital- 
izing Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Fo 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


162 William S8t., New York. 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 











The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 
| the World Troubles. 





See that each Lozenge is stamped 


‘* THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


DON’T SOIL YOUR HANDS 


While Dressing Your Shoes. 


Our Shoe and Rubber Holder 
will keep your hands per- 
fectly clean. Rubbers 
can be easily 
washed with- 
out wettingor 










soiling the 
hands or 

by clothing. 
Mail Large discount to the trade. 


PROFITABLE WORK 
FOR AGENTS. 


FRANK W. WHITCHER & CO., 4 High St., Boston. 


Just the thing 
For a Christmas Present. 


What will please a housewife 
more than 


HILL’S 
Champion Steam Cooker ? 


on is foes that is used 

— A and gives pleasure 
| pb ntly by its Yo A uten- 
| sil of orenaemn is surely 
appropriate ss riatmnas ait. 








delive = free any- 
ners in New England the fas 
ily size, 20 os capacity, on 
receipe of 


HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 149 Pearl St., Boston. 


























he Holidays 


are not complete without 
the attractions of an open 
fire. The fireplace is a 
welcome in itself, supple- 
menting your hospita ity 
by its genial warmth and 
cheer. 


The Mayflower 
Portable Fireplace 


can be used in any room 
and requires only a joint 
of smoke-pipe to connect 
with the chimney. If you 
have a room poorly ven- 
tilated and hard to ieat 
i ¥ then you require the san- 
z ; itary and hygienic advan- 
tages of an open fire. The Mayflower will outlast the brick: fireplace or open 
grate and surpass either of them in practical results at one-third the expense. 


Can be fitted for burning coal if desired. Shipped safely to. any 
part of the country. Send for special circulars and terms. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Makers Hub Stoves and Ranges, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“The SIGNS of the times.’ 


lwo OD 


*“ Are the Best.” 


AND The “signs” of these times, on fences, 
old buildings and wherever throughout 


New England there is a place big enough 
to paint the letters can be seen: 
“GLENWOOD — 
They have received the HIGHEST AWARD in the 
gift of any New England Institution. GOLD N O 


MEDALS at two succeeding exhibitions of the Mass. Ranges and Heaters are the Best.’ 


Charitable Mechanics Association. 











‘* Best” because they are : made of the highest grade material by men of large 
experience, finished in the neatest and best manner, and because they possess all 
the features, and fill all the requirements that are desired in practical and 
economical Ranges and Heaters. 


Sold by Leading Dealers throughout New England. 


te yous Dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his name on a postal card 
we will send you our handsome book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 





You Know 


What Hard, Disagreeable Work it isto Polish a Stove. 


You Will Save Labor 


and obtain better results than: with any other BY USING 


WU \WWW Wott: 2 The Modern Stove Polish 


= ~ ENAMELINE | Ready, for_use.. Applied witha Cloth. 
NO Dust. NO Odor. The BEST and MOST 
Zao uiinenesS 


NOMICAL in the World, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 
WINTHROP 


Ranges and Furnaces, also . i 
Combination Hot Air and Hot Water Heaters. 











Thousands 


in use. Their Popu- 
larity ts due to - the 
thorough and durable 


character of thety con- 


There is not 


a single packed joint in 
the Winthrop Furnace 
to come in contact with 
the heat of fire and 


struction. leak gas. 











If you desire a first-class heater do not be put off with something cheaper, but insist on cabing 
the Winthrop. If your dealer does not have it send to us for Illustrated Circular. 


DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, North Dighton, Mass. 


Buy “Household” 
Stoves. 


The finest proportions. 





Most elegantly designed. 


No nickel work to tarnish 
on the front of the Stove. 


Easy to operate and a pow- 
erful Heater. 


Send for our elegant Sou- 
venir sent free on application. 





White, Warner & Co., 


Taunton, Mass. 





Artificial heat is needed fully one-half of each year in this Northern Latitude, 


Heating of Homes. 


There are many methods of house-warming; but 
by Steam or Hot Water, heat can be more evenly 
distributed than by other methods and most 
economically generated by the 


e 
Richmond 
Steam and 
Hot Water L1CAtELs, 
which are recognized as embodying all the best ideas 


that the inventive genius of heating engineers has 
developed from years of application to this subject. 


A RICHMOND HEATER 


on a Zero day requires no forcing to hold the temperature at a comfortable degree. 
HAND-BOOKS explanatory of best methods of house-heating mailed free on application. 








THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 


| Our Latest 
} “MAGEE 
} GRAND.” 


, We have secured the exclusive con- 
trol for the New England States of 
Cooper’s Patented 


Oven Thermometer, 


which has been pronounced by pro- 
fessionals the greatest aid to good 
cooking of any invention of recent 
years. Each Magee Grand is fitted| 
with this most desirable feature. 





¥ 








Unquestionably The Finest ace Ever Produced. 


Was Awarded the Highest Prize at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


) 
> MAGEE FURRAGE (0, ers, eerie forte rt nets heer fe em 
242 Water St., New York; 86 Lake St., Chicago. { 
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The Victor Roaster 







sa a and Baker, 
7 with Pan. 
Its Cost. 


Price $1.50. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight ro Ibs. 


This is one of the most useful cooking 
utensils. Meat cooked in this Baker re- 
tains its nutritious juices and flavors and is rendered more tender and palatable. This Roaster 
retains the flavors otherwise lost by evaporation. Watching or basting not required. It will also 
bake bread and cake without danger of burning. This Baker and Roaster is 8 x 12 x 17 inches in 
dimensions. Is of Sheet Iron, with hinged front. The Pan is 2% x 11 x 16 inches in size. 


It is an economical plan, before ordering this, to if ighbo ill 
not purchase with | a and thave the meoda ‘wi * hipped together y freight. 





vultiehes, of Erne kcpth’s Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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